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| Written for the Magnolia, Even to be my world! too hard, alas! ‘, Pe 
5 KLOPSTOCK AND META: Togaze and yet be silent. > ORES. 7) 
xt OR THE MARTYR-STUDENT. eee eh 3 
sr Speak not thus, 
ister pe EM, My gentle Meta! these are childish words. 
— Shall I yield up my birthright? Must the fame, _ . | 
META. That warms my soul’s hearth, be extinguish’d all, 
ny Come, rest thee now, belov’d one! morn’s soft beam, spre wherein" be types ht 
oa And mid-day’s glory, and the shaduws dim Th 1 pil mee The altar — 
Of quiet twilight, all have come and gone Ong Soe nome Chew 
by q Try ’ gone, Which shed such glorious beams, that ever now 
hou sittest in the stillness dee gf al - 
as And yet thom si P My spirit thrills beneath them. Wherefore grieve 
Of thine unspoken thoughts, which flit across ‘ »i ‘s 
he Thy hich anddreamy forehead. like some cloud And look thus on me with those mournful eyes . 
gti Dt Lag Re sah Since death, if ‘tis the end of thought intense, 
nis Ona wanepatent th pianist Seems to my yearning soul, a friend, who frees 
es. The colouring caught from yonder clustering vines, The captive from his bonds. 
as Doth wake new sadness, for their flickering green, 
sid Hath made thy face look tintless in its hue, Mera. 
rit As sculptur’d marble; far too pale and wan Alas! I feel 
the F or Love to mark, though beautitul it be, The change were joy to thee, I know it well! : 
th- With an untroubled eye and careless heart. But for mysclf—O God! I may not tell 
Su: ts KLopsrock. | How sharp the arrow, which the thought doth send. 
— is f/is it 80? sweet Meta! Can it be, My husband! if some monarch to'thy charge, , 
ith- That I have linger’d in the Spirit-land, Had lent a Precious vase, as crystal clear, = 
lec- Through the long day-light hours, yet scarcelydeem’d a dy ner ew a ha a ietene on 
‘ew a : ? tj it with ric ce c ‘ 
te of time elapsed? Oh! it hath been ’ 
city y hed aelbaiats season: My wrapt tind But one full drop, each day, say wouldst thou break 
us Hath pierced the heavy, clouding mists, which hang A pure encasement, in es heey > 2 : 
tee Like a thick veil above the mid-way path ° are its sweets, thus, | 
dis- Of man’s poor, weak aspirings; and my soul Its hoarded fragrance, on a space as brief, 
try, Hath reach’d the mountain-top, anddrank in light _ || A8 the swift passage of a morning dream. 
able Such ‘as must bless us, when the shroud dissolves K.opubetel 
That binds and clogs us, here; dnd gaz’d beyond ' 
the Each mystery and doubt, until the dreams, ~ || Nay! surely not, it were a reckless waste, < 
4 “Which, men call knowledge, were as torch-light dim, || And more, a deed dishonest. 
s y Wherefore then 4 
Compar’d'’with the quick sunburst. ’ ee: 
dnd Hast thou, the ever good, and just, and fond, ’ Mera. 
Bi- us broken the strong spell, and breath’d away, Ah! I ey 
‘ipts. h tones; I ne’er before imagin’d harsh, bce on he it a my a d -_ “ 
7 These bright and glorious visions of the soul? oe Raines oad, wie cont wate ois itt? 
e. J Bard 17 “META. If thou but watch and guard it, it will yield i 
ty Would I had known it, dearest! yet forgive Refreshing fragrance and a healing balm 
levo-. ~My full heart’s weakness. It had droop’d and pin’d, || To-many a faint spirit, till perchance, 
» and’ Ahteven school’d itself to mighty strength The vessel, that contains jt, e’en’thy life, 
= Till it had broke, perchance, rather than thou Shall be so impregnated, that, at length | 
at Should’st lose one phantom frof the ghadowy host, {| *Twill grow soul, altogether. Wilt thou mar | 
ne That walk the realms of mind, or miss one link “a Thine earthly being then, that gift from Ged! 
atips Of its mysterious chain. It would have borne I know. thou wilt not. : | 
it ah Devotedly, all suffering, if itself, 
sp "Not thou eduldst be the martyr; but too hard | : _Kuorsrocx. ——- 
fe ‘= Tosee | that mastery of quenchless mind Gentle teacher! well 3 
itutes Over the outer shrine, where I have stor’d Thy chidings have been spoken. Like some plant, 
erests And gather’dall love’s wealth, till it hath grown, Which droops in the full sunshine, yet looks up 
, ‘pr 67 : , 
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To meet the twilight’s kiss, so too, my mind, 
Wearied and faint beneath the day’s excess, 
Drinks in thy music—accents, and delights 
To turn from its high loneliness and seek 
Companionship with thee.—Come, let us rove 
Abroad, my much-lov’d Meta! I would gaze 
On nature’s blessed face, and cool, yet more, 
This wan and fever’d brow, with the soft gale 
That woos us, in low accents. Sure this dome 
Of arching sky, bedeck’d with starry lamps, 
Is wide enough to give my spirit play, 
E’en though it be as devious and as wild, 
As the wing’d lightning. 

META. 


‘ 


Let us haste, dear friend! 
A light is on our path, religion’s light! 
It will not lead astray, but like yon star, 
Which guides the lone way-farer, so ’twill cheer 
Our yet uncertain footsteps, till at length, 
It lands us safe in Heaven! 
Charleston, S. C. 


Written for the Magnolia. 
MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Mr. WesBsTER, our present illustrious Secretary 
of State, in an elegant lecture delivered not very long 
since, before the Boston Lyceum, has taken an inter- 
esting survey of the progress of mechanic and scien- 
tific knowledge within the last half century; and gives 
on the whole, a highly satisfactory and encouraging 
view of the advancing state, and future prospect of So- 
ciety. Though we could have wished that the moral 
improvement of the species had kept pace with, or 
borne some appreciable proportion, to the progress 
it has made in other directions; we, nevertheless, can- 
not but participate in the exultation and benevolent 
pleasure with which Mr. Webster dwells, on what has 
been done, and is daily doing, towa; \ supplying, both 
the mental and the physical wants, and elevating the 
social condition of the race. Yet that human nature 
itself, has not improved, but remains pretty much the 
same, that it has always so hopefully been; or, at any 
rate, has undergone no very especial amendment of 
late—is certainly a somewhat discouraging circum- 
stance; and one which Mr. Webster seems to have 
thought it wisest to give the go by to, in the learned 
lecture to which we allude,—preferring, as we have 
stated, to expatiate on the more agreeable and inviting 
topics connected with the triumphs of science, and 
the march of mind. This somewhat martial phrase, 
which has become so fashionable of late, is, indeed, 
never understood, we believe, even by those who are 
most fond of employing it, as having any reference, 
either to the moral or religious progress of the age, 
however great or undeniable these may have been— 
but merely as descriptive of its intellectual character, 














| and the extraordinary development of mental power 
_and scientific ingenuity, by which it stands so pre-em- 
_inently distinguished above all that have gone before 
it. The phrase was more probably suggested by, and 
_ naturally slided into use, from the wonderful advances 
| which have been made by the Christian nations of 


| Europe within the last and present century, in the no- 


‘ble Art of War; to which they have at length so hap- 
| pily succeeded in imparting both a more civilized 
| character, and a more wholesale power of destruction, 
| than it could ever before boast of. Hence, it seemsto 
| be in a fair way of being at last brought to the same 
| high degree of perfection, which has been attained in 
the kindred science of Surgery—for though, to be 
sure, as much blood continues to be shed as hereto- 
fore, in the prosecution of the improvement of these 
interesting branches of human knowledge; thisis now 
done,—as we need hardly state, in amore skilful 
manner than formerly—and with a consideration for 
the feelings of the sufferers, which the old operators, 
or early performers upon the sword and knife, did 
not seem to think necessary; or at any rate did not 
much pretend to.* The wonderful proficiency which 
has thus been acquired by the nations of Christendom, 
| in the warlike art, is confessedly one of the auspicious 
| results of, and may be legitimately traced to that most 
| fortunate of all human events, their conversion from 
heathenism,—which, if itdid not exactly tend to pro- 
mote peace among them, or much increase their char- 
ity towards each other; was yet followed by the usual 
good effect attendant on an alteration of opinton,— 
which is observed to operate in the same beneficial 
manner upon the mind, that a change of diet does on 
the body. For as atoo great consistency in the food, 
taken into the stomach, is injurious to health, a simi- 
lar fault in the sentiments adopted by the mind, is 
found to operate unfavorably on the latter; and is, be- 
sides, well calculated to awaken a suspicion of the 
sanity, while it always proves disadvantageous te the 
interests both of nations and individuals. Among the 
Protestant nations of Europe, for instance, who have 
always been more or less unsettled in their notions, 
sometimes apparently, in their intellects; we perceive 
a steady advancement going on in knowledge, arts, 
and industry—and every department, indeed, but that 
of religion and morals—while, in Catholic countries, 
where the people have ‘“‘stuck to their text,” or been 
‘tof the same opinion still,” for centuries past, in spite 
of the arguments and example of their heretical breth- 








* Here the analogy above traced, unfortunately 
ceases—the operations of the skillful general, being 
considered successful, in proportion to their lethife- 
rous effects, or the number of deaths by which they 
are signalized; his fame, rising and keeping pace, 
with the gradual development and prominence of the 
faculty of destructiveness,—with which such geniuses 
are always largely endowed; provided only, that he ob- 
serves a proper degree of courtesy and humanity in 
doing his business, or rather, that of his patients; 
whose complaints it is much more his province to s#- 
lence, than to cure, a process, by the way in which his 
brothers of the scalpe] again come into competition 
with, and are not much behind him. 
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ren—the condition of society is, at best, stagnant and 
stationary, but more generally retrogressive, unen- 
lightened, and corrupt. It seems that by alaw of his 
mature, or the decrees of fate, it is not permitted to 
man, either as an individual, orin his associated con- 
dition, to stand still, or pause in his career, so that 
even where he attains to the highest improvement of 
which he is capable, (which we need scarcely say, is 
always far enough from perfection,) he is never con- 
tent to rest quietly there, and repose upon his laurels; 
being sure, after a short time, to beat a retreat from 
this untenable position, and to commence sliding 
back to the point from which he first started, though 
not by the same way he came; but through regular 
stages of degeneracy, effeminacy and depravity. For 
as it unhappily turns out, his old-age, is always more 
hardened and depraved than his youth; so that he gen- 
erally falls at last into a state of deterioration, corrup- 
tion and imbecility, that render him only fit to be 
knocked in the head by the next coiner—which he 
usually is, by some young and ambitious successor— 
who takes his place, merely to run the same career, 
‘sand end where he begun.’”’ His social history, in- 
deed, forms but an exemplification of the regular flux 
and reflux of the ocean, which thus attains to high- 
water-mark, only to ebb back at an accelerated pace, 
his movements being also evidently governed by the 
same cause, namely, the moon, for though apparently 
sun-struck in the first intsance, by the effulgence of 
knowledge & improvement; he is atall times liable to, 
and is much more frequently afflicted with an ictus lu- 
naris,an affection, brought on in part, as may be reason- 
ably conjectured, by his unfortunate and notorious pro- 
pensity to night rambling, and his being always more or 
less engaged in deeds of darkness; on which the lifted 
torch of Hecate, so often casts a pale and accusing 
light. A change of opinion not only refreshes the in- 
ward man, and imparts a new energy and tone to 
his spirits and system, but gives, as we have before 
said, a wholesome fillip to the intellectuals, and sets 
both mind and body in action; and enables the former 
to get rid of many inconvenient scruples and restraints, 
that without a disfranchisement of this kind, would 
greatly embarrass and trammel its movements. Thus 
the great Reformer Luther, by a mere alteration of his 
religious views and tenets, was not only enabled forth- 
with to leave his solitary monkish cell, and divorcee 
himself from his order, but to take to himself a rib of 
a different, and more substantial kind, who, though 
she was a Bore,* (as a wife is very apt to be,) contri- 
buted not a little to the increase of his earthly comfort 
and happiness. So his kingly contemporary, and illus- 
trious controversial opponent, Henry of England; who 
may be entitled on the other hand, the great Deformer, 
from his rejection of the method of divorce, and pre- 
ference ofthe shorter, or rather shortening process, ot 
cutting dead, or beheading his beautiful and accom- 





* Catharine Bore, a Nun. As he himself was a Bear 
.of the true grisley species, the union of names and 
matures on the occasion, was certainly a somewhat 
wnnatural one. 








plished wives, whenever they either displeased, or 
ventured to play him false; so he, we say, by a similar 
intellectual summerset, taken after due deliberation on 
the subject, felt himself fully authorized to lay hands 
on, confiscate, and transfer to his own coffers, the pro- 
perty and chattels of his liege subjects, the Catholic 
clergy of hisrealm. Where the process of induction, 
and free inquiry, leads to conclusion of this solid and 
satisfactory character, and so fortunately coincides, 
with the greatest happiness—principle, which indiyi- 
duals are always so well disposed to act upon; and 
which a great modern philosopher has so earnestly re- 
commended to the adoption of government and na- 
tions, the favor which this mode of reasoning meets 
with in the present age of experiment and improve- 
ment, cannot excite surprise, or be much wondered at. 
To politicians and statesmen in particular, the princi- 
ples here broached and laid down, are calculated to be 
eminently serviceable; and have accordingly been 
virtually acted upon by them, in all ages and countries, 
with distinguished eclat and success, there being, we 
believe, but few instances of any of this class, suffer- 
ing from a neglect of the necessary precaution of oc- 
casionally altering their way af thinking ,* so as to ac- 
commodate themselves to times and places, and the 
ever changing current of human events. The extent 
to which this may be done, or practised; willof course 
depend, or be determined in every case, by the char- 
acter, temper and tact of the individuals concerned, 
and the greater or less strength of their stomachs and 
consciences; and those numerous other circumstances 
to which the operation of even the most positive rules, 
are modified and affected. In those cases for instance, 
where a decided change of opinion becomes necessa- 
ry, not much ceremony need be observed; still indi- 
rectly boxing the compass, or passing from one ex- 
treme to the other; some degree of caution should be 
used; though this is oftendone with impunity in cer- 
tain conjunctures, by geniuses of the higher order, or 
those endowed with superior tact and address—and 
that political first sight, so essential to those in public 
station, who wisely look to their own interest, before 
that of the people, where the ¢wo happen unfortunate- 
ly to interfere, or come into collision with each other. 
In performing ‘M- various summersets which they are 
so constantly calledon to make; this class of per- 
sons exhibit in general, a legerity and aptnesss, that 
renders them wholly independent of reason, and those 
inconvenient rules, that fetter and embarrass more 
vulgar minds, a mere change of place, enabling them 
to effect at once, all the objects which others are com- 





*With respect to the privilege which from time im- 
memorial has been enjoyed by the ladies, of changing 
their minds, as often as they please; we certainly shall 
not attempt to meddle with it at this time of day; the 
more especially as it forms alone, a practical refuta- 
tion of the Turkish heresy, which so ungallantly de- 
nies to them the possession of mind at all,—a calumny 
which would well warrant a fresh crusade against 
these infidels, who, if they really credit this profane 
doctrine, are guilty of the grossest inconsistency in 
punishing the sex for infidelity, which they are known 
to do with unrelenting severity. 
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pelled to compass by a laborious process of argument, 
and tedious and awkward explanations. The position 
which they assume inrelation to any question, or mea- 
sure of public moment, is always, or most gencrally, 
found to correspond in a wonderful and harmonious 
manner, with that which they happen to occupy for the 
time being, in the government, or the ranks of the par- 
ty to which they chance to attach themselves. Their 
mainds, though undoubtedly as much open to convic- 
tion as those of other persons, appear in all cases, to be 
much more influenced by the force of circumstances, 
than the force of reason; the latter most commonly 
yielding to the former, with a truly courtier-like readi- 
ness and grace. In a word, the only species of induction 
which they seem at once to comprehend, is that—into 
office;‘this being a mode of reasoning, level to every 
capacity, and by which, in general, even the most per- 
tinacious disputant is at last convinced, and compelled 
to yield.* Though atwo great inattention, however, to 
that prereflection and cautious weighing of conse- 
quences, which we have considered it as prudent fot 
altogether to lose sight of on these occasions; but too 
Many of these ambitious aspirants, and would-be lead- 
ers in great affairs, and public concerns, have incurred 
the evils of banishment, attainder, and confiscation of 
estate, andeven the more serious loss of their heads; 
this Jatter misfortune, not unfrequently occurring be- 
fore thoge false moves by which they are ruined and 
overthrown, and by which they thus rival, without any 
‘supernatural aid, the famous step performed by that 
wonderful pedestrian and worthy Catholic martyr, St. 
Andrew. ‘In no other way, we believe, has the feat 
performed by this holy personage, been ever rivalled 
ar exemplified.t Whether the term block-head is de- 
rived from the tate which has frequently befallen these 
blunderers in politics, or from the resemblance between 
that venerable instrument of punishment, and the cer- 
ebrums which have been so often run against it; we 
cannot undertake to say, but leave it to the etymologist 
to determine. In those cases requiring immediate 
action, or in which no time js ¢o be dost, or is left for 
deliberation, it is always best to take a decided course, 
and execute a summerset at once, and trust to after ex- 
planations and glosses, for plastering over the matter 
and satisfying the staring and inquisitive public, who 
‘though apt to be pretty free and severe at first in their 
comments upon such feats, are in the end easily indu- 





*Itis to be borne in mind, that the connection be- 
4ween principle (principal) and interest, so indissolu- 
bie in all money affairs, does not exist in the case to 
which we refer, the latter always augmenting in pro- 
portion as the former declines, so by the time the one 
attains its maximum, the others disappear altogether! 

4 The maik miracle in the ease of the saint, seems 
-to have consisted in the circumstance of his decapita- 
tion having apparently made nv alteration in his deter- 
Mination to go-a-head, or rather without a head; in 
which he certainly manifested a spirit of perseverance 
‘that might have startled David Crocket himself, and 


that was not unworthy of the present glorious era of 


pular monuments, resuscitating processes and anti- 
drowning inventions, all of which are thrown in the 
shade by the above pedestrian, or mare properly speak- 
ing, headless exploit. 


ced to believe, that they know nothing about the mat- 

ter, and that those who play the ga:ne, understand it 

much better than those who only look on from a dis- 

tance. We deem it unnecessary to dwell on this sub- 

| ject, or to give any further, or very emphatic warning 

as to the danger of a too long perseverance tn one way 

of thinking; as but few, we believe, suffer from this 

cause, especially among the class of politicians and 

public men, for whose benefit and instruction our ob- 

servations are principally designed. We only wish it 

to be understood, that in what we have thus far said, 

we have had a constant reference to the distinction 

which obtains between a change of opinion anda 
change of conviction, the former manifesting itself, as 

we have said, chiefly by its quickening effect upon the 
mind, and the perceptive powers, while the latter, 
more auspicious eyent, when brought about by the 
force of truth, and a due sense of obligations incurred 
by embracing; itis always tollowed by an amendment 
of conduct, and a moral regeneration, of which we 
have as yet, we are sorry to say, so few evidenees in 
the history of Christian nations, as to justify the cau- 
tious mode of expression we have adopted above. It 
was doubtless from a wary regard to the distinction 
here adverted to, that Mr. Webster, in his late lecture, 
confined himself almost exclusively to a view of the 
intelicctual results, the succession and oyerthrow of 
all ancient prejudices, and the general advancement of 
knowledge and science, by which the progress of the 
true faith has ever been signalized, in every copntry 
into which it has penetrated. Mr. Webster, however, 
thinks, and incidentally observes, that ‘*the increase 
of scientific ingenuity and accumulation of labor, can- 
not produce other than a favorable effect upon religion 
and morals.’” For ourselves, we must say, that we 
should prefer to see religion and morals, exercising an 
influence over, and giving a proper direction to, labor 
and scientific ingenuity—though we are not particular 
about the matter—but would be well satisfied to see 
the latter produce, as Mr. Webster anticipates they 
will do, a favorable effect upon the former, being indif- 
ferent as we have just said, as to which way so desirable 
a result isbrought about. We only wish,as Mr. Webster 
also, no doubt does, that public spirit and patriotism had 
given some impulse, and a right direction to ‘‘scien- 
lific ingenuity, and the accumulation of labor” in the 
case of the Bunker Hill Monument, over whose foun- 
dations he pronounced so grandiloquent an oration, 
some twenty years ago, and upon which the ‘‘impor- 
tant conclusion’’ of the whole affair, now throws, as 
appears to us, somewhat an air of ridicule. For the 
work, as far as we are informed, is still uncompleted— 
notwithstanding the aid afiorded the builders by a 
charitable assocvation, and a contribution from the 
/adies—and another vigorous application to the sensi- 
bilities of the public, in a great speech from Mr. Ev- 
erett, at the last meeting of the Company, or rather 
‘« Forlorn Hope,” who undertook to finish the pile. 


This desperate band finally succeeded, we believe, in 
adding one more course of stone to the structure, and 
thus pushed it ona little nearer to its destined fer- 
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mination in air; to which we think it may be consid- 
ered as having already arrived. ‘The stars in their 
courses’? seem, indeed, to fight against this luckless 
enterprise, and the work is likely, we fear, to remain 
amomument of republican bombast—affected senti- 


ment, and national ingratitude, to the end of time— || 


unless posterity, judging erpede Herculem—from the 
vastness of our undertaking, and unfinished designs, 
rather than by their failures, and our imbecile abandon- 
ment of them—should be supposed to give us the same 


credit for the former, that we are in the habit of ac- |! 


cording to the great ancients, for their superb ruins, 


and those other interesting specimens which they || 
have left us, of their taste, their grandeur and their | 


power. This, to be sure, would bea notable, and 
cheap way of cozening our successors, and gaining af- 
ter renown—not unworthy of the economical, inven- 
tive genius, and thrifty spirit of our calculating New- 
England brethren, and quite on a level, in point of in- 
genuity, with the substitution of saw-dust for mustard, 
whiskey and honey for choice Noyeau, and veritable 
wooden hams for genuine bacon. For ourselves, if 
we had any voice in the matter, we should certainly 


| 


| 
| 
| 


' 


| 
1} 
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|from which he may derive as much consolation and 
| satistaction, as the youth at college did, from discover- 
‘ingat last that he wanted nothing but genius and ap- 
| plication to make a very clever fellow. 
But to return to our subject. Having already given 
vent to our regret, that while every thing else around 
| him seems to have received a forward impulse, and 
gone a-head; man himself should remain so little 
improved in his moral and spiritual condition, as he 
most notoriously is; we cannot but superadd also the 
expression of our astonishment at the circumstance, 
in as much as he has always had every advantage that 
could be afforded him by advice and instruction; 
or that he could derive trom the lessons of experience 
_and the corrections of adversity. Having now enter- 
| ed the five thousandth year of his age, (a pretty ma- 
ture stage of existence) he might surely be expected 
| to show at last sume signs of repentance and some 
| symptoms of reform or amendment, instead of exhib- 
iting, as he continues to do, an inveterate and unweari- 


| ed attachment to all his original vices and youthful 


deprecate any further attempt to complete or continue | 


this abortive column; and hope that at any rate, no 
more speeches will be made, either on or over it— 


whether it raise to the height which Mr. Webster so | 


confidently asserted it would do—or be pulled down, 


| 


| follies, and thuspresenting an example of frolicsome 
| decrepitude, and doating depravity, that might well 
_ strike despair into bosoms of even the most indulgent 
;and most sanguine of his friends and supporters. 
| While his character then remains the same, it has 

always been, his condition must be considered as be- 

coming daily more hopeless and incurable—upon the 


and the stone sold to repay the charitable association, || principle that an old affection, is ever regarded as more 
who so disinterestedly help it on; and to return the 1 debased and incorrigible, than one younger in guilt, 
advances of the ladies, who, without any departure | though he may commit greater violation of the laws, 


from decorum, or the proper reserve of their sex— 
put their fair hands towards completing it. 

The burst of eloquence with which Sir Robert Kerr 
Porter grected the tomb of Homer, to which he made 
a pilgrimage, during his travels in the East—was con- 
sidered by his critics, as a decided failure—and as sa- 
voring much more of the bathos, than the sublime. 
Hence the Edinburg Reviews kindly counselled him, 
as he valued his lite,ary reputation, to avoid the tomb 
of Homer for the future, and every other monument of 
the kind; as his forte, in their opinion, did not lie in 
apostrophe, but in matter of fact details, and plain nar- 
rative. We cannot butthink that Jonathan would, in 
like manner, do well to steer clear, hereafter, of all 


| or offence against morality than the latter. It mvust 
| yet, in justice to him be said, that his proneness to 
| evil, or moral proclivity, which he so conspicuously 
| exhibited throughout his history: was, as it appears, 
in part produced by, if it be not wholly, the result of 
easuality or mishap—as it dates its origin from that 
celebrated and ever to be lamented fail which he _re- 
ceived in his infancy—which has impressed so lasting 
| a deformity upon him, as effectually to have defeated, 


'| thus far, all the attempts of his friends and teachers to 


attempts at national display, and sentimentalism, for | 
the thing is really not in him—though it must be con- | 


fessed that in the Bunker Hill affair, he very nearly 


succeeded in effecting something great at last, and fail- | 


ed only from the want of a little more money, and a 
trifling degree more of public spirit and perseverance. 
A miss, however, (to use a familiar phrase) isas good 
as a mile, in a mutter of this sort; and we think it was 
in an evil hour, therefore, that he was induced to step 
out of his usual plodding course, in order to play the 
heroics before the worid, and for the entertainment of 
posterity. 

‘‘Some Demon whisper’d—Visto—have a taste !”’ 

Still it would appear, as we have before said, that 
with a little more means and spirit, he might have 
carried this greatest undertaking of his life, in the sen- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| render him once more erect, and at least enable him 
| to pursue the rectilinear in his gait and moral course, 
‘instead of allowing the the defect in his make to give 
| a corresponding and crab-like direction to all his move- 
ments and actions. It is true that there is generally 
something of a tivist in his course, towards the 
‘straight line of virtue, and rectitude—showing -that 
| conscience and the original excellence of his nature, 
| are not yet wholly obliterated in him. ‘The chanee, 
| however, of the path prescribed by duty, and that 
along which he is hurried by his rebellious passions 
| and appetites, even coinciding, is always so remote 
| and desperate as to assimilate the case, to that of those 


} 
| 


\| celebrated mathematical lines described by geometri- 


timental way, successfully through—a circumstance || to stray from the path of duty and we cannot, therefore, 


| cians, which, though subtending each other, may yet 
| as they tell us, be drawn out to all eternity, without 

ever meeting. We have said that it has not been 
‘from want of advice, or any neglect of his education, 
| that he originally fell into the bad habits and crook- 
| ed courses, we have been describing, and continues 
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but admire the good temper and perseverance of his {| rather to the disadvantage of the redoubted champion 


firm friends and still faithful monitors and would-be 
guides, the philosophers, moralists, and Divines of 
the day—who undiscouraged by the impenetrable per- 
veisity and incorrigible character of their pupil—con- 
tinue to lecture him on his duties, and catechise him 
on his misdoings,—to all of which, it is evident, that 
he pays about the same towardly attention, as to the 
passing wind—their preachments and exortations, 
entering in at one ear, and as appears, regularly going 
out at the other—being, indeed, an old discordant tune 
which he has heard time out of mind, or at least for 
these three thousand years past. ‘The patience, nev- 
ertheless, or more properly speaking, the firm spirit 
of endurance, with which he continues to listen to this 
moral prosing and these never-ending homilies and ha- 
rangues, is asymptom of grace, anda trait in his charac- 
ter, for which he unquestionably deserves no little cred- 
it; and in our opinion raises him on a level with, if it 
does not exalt him even above that truest, though cer- 
tainly not holiest of Martyrs, Charles the Second; who 
as we are informed, by authentic history, bore, with- 
out flinching, or once stopping, his ears, six sermons 
aday, which were regularly inflicted upon him, by 
his kind and considerate friends the Puritans of Scot- 
land, who successively tried their hands upon him, 
during his sojourn, or rather imprisonment, among 
them. Others again may be inclined to take a differ- 
ent view of this part of our Hero’s character; and a 
moralist like Swift, would consider it as affording on- 
ly an additional proof of his inferiority to the horse, 
and many others of the brute creation, who are not on- 
ly capable of being tamed and rendered perfectly do- 
cile and tractable by their keepers and trainers, but 
whose better qualities and dispositions are suscep- 
tible of being improved and perpetuated through suc- 
eessive generations. The former noble creature 
in partieular, has, as we know, with less pains than is 
bestowed in the rearing of his master, been both per- 
fected in form and refined in blood; and raised many 
degrees above the original criminal. Man, on the 
contrary, while he has lost all the virtues of the savage 
character—the noble simplicity of soul—the all endu- 
ring fortitude—the proneness and hardihood which he 
exhibits in his primitive state—has acquired from 
civilization only a set of mere outward and meritricous 
qualities; which consists chiefly in a greater sauvity, 
or gentility of manners; (if the savage cutting of un- 
fashionable acquaintances, and poor relations, which 
he so coolly and systematically practices, be excepted) 
and certainly a vastly higher degree of knowledge and 
intelligence—which yet, ds we have said, yielded 
none of the proper or solid fruits of true wisdom. It 
seems no way wonderful, therefore, that the Thesis 
maintained by a celebrated European philosopher, in 
favor of the savage state; while it startled, at the same 
time, most sadly stumped and perplexed, his contem- 
poraries—one of whom, indeed, took up the cudgels 
in behalf of civilization, and was said, by those of his 
own side, to have got the better in the contest; but 
by the more candid ana impartial, the controversy was 


| 
| 
| 


of improvement. 

| Butas we fear that our readers will think that we 
are becoming rather savage ourselves, at least in our 
| nanner of treating the subject; and as we do not find 
| our Awmor improving as we go on, we shall here stop 
our hand, for the present, and perhaps, renew our 
| comments in another number. gern 


Written for the Magnolia. 
SONG AND SONNET: 
OR THE LAYS OF EARLY DAYS, 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 


VII. 
A THEME FOR THE MUSE. 


**A theme, indeed,” said Julia. ‘*What poet ever 
asked for a theme before, in the presence of his Muse. 
What! have I not lips, and have not these furnished 
an ever fresh theme, since the days of Anacreon?” 


1. 


Too sweet your lips, and all unfit 

For idle theme and flippant song, 
To love, and not to wanton wit, 

Their rich and glowing hues belong. 


2. 


Yet, not alone,—if sing I must;-— ~ 
Oh, let my fancy fondly trace, 

In all its wand’rings haply just, 
All other features of thy face. 


3. 


That brow, which like an orb in heaven, 
Still calms when erring glances fly, 

(As lightnings, through the summer even) 
From clouds that gather o’er thine eye. 


4. 


That eye so richly, softly blue, 
That proudly lights the happy whole, 
Where, in each feature sweetly true, 
Gleams out thy pure and perfect soul. 


IX. 
SONNET. 
Lady, when o’er my heart thy smile was cast 
Like moonlight o‘er the waters,—thou didst wake 
A strain of song within me which must last, 
Less for its own frail worth than thy dear sake. 
The Muse thus hallows low devotion’s prayer, 
Though lowly ;—lifts the worshipper on high, 
To mounts of song in the olympian air, 
And makes earth kindle with divinity! 
Love thus, itself, converts to excellence 
Clay that was lowly; purges it of dross; 
Lights the dull eye with sweet inteiligence, 
And makes a gain to good of evil’s loss: 
Thus hath that smile of thine uplifted me.— 








| How can my heart be ill, thus full of thee? 


considered as having ended in a drawn battle, if not | 1880. 
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X. 
STANZAS—IN AN ALBUM. 


1. 
What can I offer on beauty’s shrine ?— 
Hours of rapture and peace be thine, 
Feelings which virtue and truth approve, 
And a joyful dream of requited love. 
Oh, may thy mornings be calm and fair, 
Full of rich odor and balmy air; 
Thy noonday sun all pleasantly bright 
With verdure and loveliness still in thy sight,— 
Afar be the dust, and remote the noise, 
And the crowd be gone that forever alloys— 
Thy evenings fair, and thy nights serene, 
With a bright star ever to hallow the scene. 


2. 
Such is the prayer of the Muse, but more— 
Cannot Friendship yield something from out her 
store? 

Be thine the heart, and spirit content, 

That tells of the young soul innocent— 

Thine be the gentle thought—thine the tone, 

Which nothing but virtue hath ever known— 

Thine the pure faith and the upward mind, 

The soul secure, and the dream 1efined— 

Freed from the chilling indifference, 

That speaks the callous and selfish sense, 

Yet in thy warmth so tenderly pure, 

The heaven thou seemest could ask no more. 

1830 
XI. 
LINES. 

The lovely—the departed! with that thrill, 
That comes with love, and marks its presence still, 
There dwells a settled sadness—sounds a knell, 
In human language which is named ‘‘farewell!”— 
The word that severs kindred—bids men fly, 
Far from the solace of their homes to die; 
Roots up the tree of hope, and casts it down, 


On foreign shores, where its green leaves grow brown, | 
| 


And wither!—cold hands, ruder air, 
Chill the young sap, and make the fresh boughs bare; 
Strip it of bud and fruitage, nor deplore 
The banish’d beauty which so charm’d before. 
Yet there are other woes in love’s sad fate, 
With keener pangs and doom more desolate! 
The stroke which severs young affection,—breaks 
The bands that other sorrow only shakes: 
When hearts that loved in secret must untwine, 
Fibres knit close as tendrils of the vine, 
To the tall tree thatshelters. Torn apart 
Gushes the life-blood of each mutual heart, 
‘Wasted upon the sands. Oh! time may sear 
The wound, but mark the deep scar thatis there! 
Ye will, 

Declare, perchance, both hearts are living still; 
But idly; they are withered to the root, 
Put forth no blossoms, bear no longer fruit! 

1828. 


XII. 
STANZAS. 
1. 
I’d mourn, if in the coming years 
The memory of the past, 
Its hopes, its joys, its very feats, 
Thy heart could from thee cast; 
For though my pride may bear its pain, 
One hope must still be free, 
To cheer my soul, to soothe my pain;— 
There is no change in thee! 





| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 














2. 

No costly boon I ask thee, love, 
To muse o’er moments gone, 

Though memory of the past may prove, 
A sad and lonely one; 

’Twill gladden, sure, the eye of faith, 
Still gazing back, to see, 

Devotion fond, through blame and scaith, 
That cannot change thee! 


3. 


I do not doubt the grateful vow, 
Thou giv’st me ere we part, 

Yet there’s asad foreboding now, 
That gathers round my heart. 

Ah, let me sooner die than dream, 
Of joys awaiting me, 

Then come to find they did but seem, 


And weep a change in thee! 
1826. 
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Written for the Magnolia. 
EPIGRAMS—AN ILLEGITIMATE ESSAY, 
WITH PREFIXES AND EXAMPLES. 


Here are some small matters, by way Anchovy or 
Epigram, sent us by a veteran stager. It strikes us 
that we have seen some of them in print before, but 
as the writer seems to fancy that they still keep some 
of the saline flavor, it may be just as well to indulge 
him by serving them up to the reader. The captions 
to each are his own:— 

CROSS PURPOSES. 

Louisa has the sharpest, wittiest looking 
eves in the world, but you lose sight of her eyes en- 
tirely when she begins to talk. The tongue partakes 
of none of this sharpness. Hear what Fergus, her 
lover once, says on this incongruous subject: 





How different from Louisa’s tongue, is fair Louisa’s 
eye, 

The latter never opes, but forth a thousand arrows fly, 

While from the former tinkling thing, though ever on 
the stretch, 

Your ears may carry all the day, but nothing pointed 
fetch. 


THE CERTAIN EXECUTIONER. 








Medical men, as well as Lawyers, have been, at all 
times, very fair game for the satirist. The following 
|is rendered from Boileau. The Epigrammatist, who 
| thus congratulates himself, in the language of equal 
| defiance and indignation, is not the only one whose 
security from danger has arisen solely from his exces- 
sive caution against all risk: 

‘*Your uncle,’’ said you?— That assassin, 
Ne’er prescribed for me, when ill; 

I never took his medicine!— 
Behold the proof—I’m living still. 


Here is something active, and ona like topic. The 
‘anecdote is said really to have occurred in the case of 








a young Physician, who, in the year 1832, when the 


|| Cholera was prevailing in New-York, made his way 
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to that city from some village in the interior. The || 
story lacks something. We would like to be inform- | 


ed how much or how little was realized of his expec- | 


transfer to Paris, of the works of ancient art, from It- 
aly. ‘There is more patriotism than point in the epi- 
gram, and I am not altogether satisfied that the tro- 


tations, by the sanguine adventurer. Whether, like ,| phies of art would not be of more real benefit to man- 
Polonias, he did not go tothe feast, to be eaten rather 1 kind, in the city of Paris, than among the deserted and 
than to eat. | decaying abodes of the enslaved and slothful Italian. 


While o’er Manhattan’s walls the plague impends, 
Young Brimstone seeks the place of misery; 

**Many’s the death-bed scenes,” he tells his friends, 
«‘This dreary Summer, I expect to see.” 

‘*You are too sanguine,” cried the friendly few; 

**You look for too much business—that you do.” 





Something, but in another vein, on a like subject. | 
There is a county in Georgia which, among the Phy- | 
sicians, is said to be deplorably healthy. For the | 
sake, equally of euphony and concealment (for it) 
would be disastrous to medicine were the place known; | 
it would produce an emigration, amounting almost ta| 
utter desertion, from all others)—the name shall be | 
suppressed, and in its place we will substitute that of 
Craggs. But see how ingeniously the Epigrammatist 
establishes the proof of the deadly injuriousness to life 
of a place where people never die: 

Craggs is a county so renowned for health, 

Vainly the Doctor, there, his skill would ply; 


necessarily a gem: 
Rosalie was a brilliant in youth—the choice freak 

Of nature, and fashion’d for love’s diadem, 

But love she defied, and he fled in a pique; 
In the arms of Old Time she became an antique, 

And nature no longer esteemed her aGem! 

WHAT IS A **RE-BUS?” 

Here is the pleasant definition given by a very 
young lady, of a word, the meaning of the latter half 
of which only, she seems to have understood. Her 
ignorance of lexicography, however, does not prevent 
her from giving a very agreeable explanation of the 
subject: 


**What is a Re-bus?”—I asked of young Mary, 

As close by my side the fair damsel was seated; 
I saw her eye sink and her countenance vary, 

As she said in reply—* ’tis a kiss, sir, re-peated,” 


THE GREY MINISTRY. 
Talleyrand’s epigram of the grey ministry, has all 


the quiet point of the bon mots usually ascribed to | 


that subtle politician. Though innocuous as a sar- 
casm, it was-certainly good asa prophecy: 
¢‘This ministry can never last,” 
Says Talleyrand, to changes wedded 
“«Because its day of prime is past; 
Already it’s Grey-headed.”’ 


Here is another political epigram from the German 


of Schiller, on the spoliations of Napoleon, and his | 


sesides, were not they themselves, the same spoilers? 
_Did they not rob all countries to adorn their own.— 


| Napoleon simply read their lessons from the same 


| books, and followed their example under the like 
| national motives. But hear Schiller. He is brieft 


| ** What the arts left, would the Tyrant in vain, 
Translate to his Halls, on the banks of the Seine, 
But there no achievement is shown; 
Silent, for him, the Muse is, evermore, 
She blesses those alone who will adore, 
To Vandals, she’s but stone.”’ 

TO THE MUSE. 
Here is something with more point, from the same 
writer. He speaks to the Muse. We wish that in 
our country the force of his subdued sarcasm could 
be more felt. It is more deserved in our country, 
| than in his day, it was in his. The translator has ven- 
||tured upon a slight alteration from the original, 
| but the sense and tone of the verse is unimpaired. 
«<T wonder much what I should be, 
| Wer’t thou nought, sweet Muse, to me; 
| But I wonder more to see, 
The thousands who are nought to thee.’” 

Here is something from another German, the origi- 
nal of which escapes my search at this moment. I 
|| cannot therefore say, who the author is. He has eme 
ployed the metyphisical, mystical, and mental tenden- 
cies of the rational mind, in a new form; and nothing 
can be more civil, and at the same time more rational, 
than the request which he makes of the warring ele- 
ments at the close, that, like the Kilkenny Cats, they 
will devour one another: 

Two elements impel my soul, 
As opposite as either pole; 

And yet, as up and down! — 
My heart in glowing flame appears 
At the same time my ears are tears, 


| 


One hope of safety still is mine, 

With this I should not long repine; 
If neath this cruel rule, 

I could persuade the fiery heart, 

To dry the tears that from me start, 

Or move the tears with sweeter part, 
The fire to quench and cool. 


} 


FIEL A LA MUERTE. 


‘“<Fiel ala muerte”—faithful to death,—makes a 
pretty impression ona seal. I have seen it on more 
than one. The sentimentisa secretone: the assur- 
ance by no means unimpressive, however unintended 
it may be. Ofitstruth, however, the less said the 
I better. Ithas been sufficiently versified and illustra- 








At once I burn and drown! “ 
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ted to be true, and for this very reason it may be suffi- 
ciently questionable. If good wine needs no bush,— 
truth needs no asseveration. Somewhere in the wri- 
tings of Hammond—styled,; by a liberal courtesy, the 
English Tibullus—it is woven into an elaborate po- 
em, realizing to the full extent, the ‘linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out,” of a far superior genius. The 
following is from the Spanish. It is not properly in 
the taste and spirit of the English Epigram. It is 
more like the Grecian model : 

**Oh, faithful to the grave! My latest breath, 

Shall still repeat my vow, both pure and strong; 

Ishall be faithful to the hour of death, 

But shall not, dearest love, be faithful long.” 

I am not so well satisfied of the felicity of the se- 
cond verse. It enfeebles the former which séems to 
me the very perfection of the Epigram. The point 
is as unexpected as felicitous. 
find it. 


«‘That happy hour of freedom still I crave, 
Since unrequited love, I may not bear; 
Thou hast no mercy for the kneeling slave, 


ut you have it as we 


Thou tak’st his labor, yet thou scorn’st his prayer.” | 


I would not willingly show myself wanting in be- 
coming reverence, but just at this moment I recol- 
lecta paraphrase of the same assurance which was 
made by an Irish officer of Dragoons—a Charles O’ 
Malley sort of fellow—whom I encountered ina frolic 
near Brussels in the year 18—. The spirit is very 
different from the preceding, though, perhaps, full of 
equally pathetic material. I need not add that though 
a sufficiently gallant soldier, it had only to be read, to 
procure him the discharge which he anticipated. 
s‘ «Will I be faithful unto death?’ do you say;--faith 
and what’s to hinder? But take the sinse of my sowl 
in powetry : 

*¢<¢Faithful to death!’—’Tis what I still have been;— 
But ’tis your death and not my own I mean.” 

It strikes methe lady could have wished nothing 
more. Whatneed she care about the faith of the sur- 
vivor? Theassurance of the gallant Hibernian con- 
veyed better terms than she had asked for. She had 
only required him to be faithful during his own nat- 
ural life-—he pledged himself to be true the entire du- 
ration of hers. But, capricious and unreasonable like 
all her sex, the lady was dissatisfied. She did not 
know exactly what she wanted. She required a far 
less tenacious fidelity, and, in the language of the hero 
of the story, ‘“‘gave him his walking ticket. ’’ 


RHYME. 
Here is a commentary, by «ne who is no verse 


monger, onthe monstrous itch for verse-mongering | 


among most lads and lasses while intheirteens. It is 
an impromptu, after a terrible attack of nausea, which 
followed the reading of some modein outbreaks of the 
Magazine Muse : 

“You may think it no crime 

To riddle and rhyme, 

But unless vou’re sublime, 

High in thought, true in time, 

A bushel of rhyme 

Is too dear at a dime.’ 
68 


] 





——--~ 


| The Saxon muse is not endowed with a playful wit: 
|The most merry moods have a spice of earnestness, 
| that is very like ferocity. English wit does not skim 

over the surface. It does not merely dip its wing like 
the osprey. It dives deep. It strikes hard. It’s play 
_is most generally horse-play. It does not love mere 

witticisms. It notonly breaks the skin, but leaves 
| salt behind it in the wound. The place smarts long 
_after the stroke is given. In this respect it seems to 
| differ largely from the humour of the continent, which 
| merely ruffles the surface of one’s good nature, and 
| passes off with a wing as light and sportive as the but- 
|terfly. The leaven of puritanism—a stern keenness— 
an acrid resentment—seems to distinguish most En- 
glish and American Epigrams. Here follows a batch, 
marked clearly, if not absolutely engendered, by this 
| spirit. Itisa spirit of sarcasm and satire rather than 
of witand humour; though it has more point than 
belongs to the Epigram of the classics. The first 
following, seems to me to suggest a terrible picture 
_of a heartless, malignant man. 


TOM’S ASSOCIATES. 
Tom’s choice, in fellowship and friends,— 
Behold his levee’s silent throngs; 
Bad measures, meant for viler ends, 
Foul thoughts and meditated wrongs : 
All passions bow, all base desires, 
And prejudices, monster-grown, 


Crowd to the sa/on of his sires, 
Yet Tom is in his house, alone! 


Here follows another of the same school and tem- 
oe TOM’S CHARITY. 
Tom’s charity,—of most enormous size, 
Is unrestrained by common laws of pelf ; 
He pampers that all other men despise, 
That vilest of all worthless things—himself ! 


‘‘Poor Tom” gets it again on the score of another of 


his virtues. 
TOM’S OPINION. 


Tom holds me quite unworthy of Ais thought, 
But such a notion makes me nothing grim, 
For, do you see, I all along have taught 
That Tom’s opinion’s only worthy him. 


| IfTom is not perfectly satisfied with these demon- 
'strations of the Epigrammatist, here follows some- 
| thing evidently intended to give the coup de grace. 


TOM’S SELF-ESTEEM. 


Tom says, ‘on such as me, he still looks down,’— 
I doubt not this, provided he can show, 

That, in the moral pillory of the town, 
The scoundre! may see any thing below. 








Here is something after the ancient—certainly after 
avery different model. The image, though an old 
| one, is presented in a form of some novelty. 
AMBITION. 





Ambition hath but one high course to run, 


|] hype ' 
Thus the proud eagle, in his native skies 
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Stretching his giant pinions for the sun, 
Bathes in the blaze that blinds all other eyes. 


Our Epigrammatist, having despatched the Doc- 
tors and the Lovers and the Poets, and others of his 
own sex,comes tothe ladies with whom he seems 
disposed to deal more tenderly. He makes free with 
their infirmities rather than their faults and vices—if 
such creatures have any. ‘Our friend B—— married 
only afew months ago. Of his experience in wedlock 
you may form some idea from the following record of 
a real occurrence : 


‘Ann boasts her ears that catch the farthest sound 

Long in advance ofall the ears around;— 

‘Ah?’ cries her spouse in very doleful mood, 

‘Ah! would that mine were only halt as good.’ ” 

The double entendre deceived the lady, who fancied 
that her husband had expressed himself in the lan- 
guage of compliment. It was evident however, to all 
who had any ears at all for this speech, or any eyes for 
the speaker, that he had long since ceased to delude 
himself with the idea that the voice of his wife was 
musical. Here is something in which there is more 
rudeness than wit. The Epigrammatist seems to have 


‘*I turn from thee,—and O! the crime forgive, 

Nor, when I tel} thee that J love no more, 
Frown, ’till in agony, I cease to live! 

How should he dare to love, who must adore?” 
There is an Epigrammatic turn of expression in the 
following stanza, and though taken from a dozen oth- 
ers, it cannot be classed under the head of Epigram. 
It was snatched from along elegiac performance to 
which it seemed very unnaturally attached. Ido not 
know, however, that it was worth the trouble of ex- 
cision. The idea, though not unfrequently met 
with, seems a very strained one. An idea of effort— 
an idea ‘by the courtesy.’ 


When that the heart and all its hopes are biasted 
Why should’st thou life’s sad destination dread? 

Death, then, is but the anticipation tasted ,— 
The body seeking for the soul that’s fled. 

There is more philosophy than love in the follow- 
ing and less of poetry than either. It belongs to the 
ancient mode] : 

‘‘Man clamors of content; he fain would grope, 

In quiet groves remote, on pleasure bent;-—- 

Fond folly,—when all pleasure comes of hope, 





been in the worst possible temper as well for his hu- 

mour as for his sensibility. The subject is kindred 

with the preceding. The same member is again vic- 

timized. 

“SHOWING HOW ELLEN’S TEETH MIGHT BE 
PATRIOTS.” 


«True, Ellen’s teeth are big, but they might be, 
Made quite acceptable te thee and me!” 
‘‘How ?” asked his friend, whose ears had just been 
wrung 
By a hoarse ballad which the maid had sung. 
‘*Would she but use them for the public good, 
With proper love for kindred flesh and blood— 
With her big teeth bite offher bigger tongue!” 
Something, from the Spanish, ona Beauty with Red 
Hair: 
‘*So coy and cruel was the lovely Jane, 
That, in revenge for slighting all his darts, 
Cupid, all heedless of her prayers and pain, 
Dyed her long tresses in her victim’s hearts.” 
Here is a whining stanza from a pining lover, which 
proves thata man may pun when most pathetic: 
MEUM ET TUUM. 
Daily I love the more, yet look the less : 
} tremble at the glance too dearly known— 
Yet wert thou true to me and happiness 
To see thy face } should but see my owen. 
Here is something upon which Moore has expended 
some very pretty and playful verses. I néed not say 
to the reader, that the point,—such as it is —is nei- 
ther original with Moore nor the present writer. The 


And hope itself’s a happy discontent.’’ 

What do the prattling poets say to that. The Epi- 
grammatist, is very nearly right. Man was made for 
man—to live in the world, not skulk out of it. There 
is something monstrous puling in the verses of all 
that class of writers who sing ever of their purling 
streams, and of their chequered meads, and flowery 
groves. The great poets were all singularly men of 
the world,—great minglers with men,—partaking of 
their strifes and bustle,—and always stimulated ,—per- 
haps equally,—by their praise and blame. 


The following is more true than Epigrammatic. It 
plays upon an ordinary mode of expression in society : 


THE CLEVER FELLOW. 


Who is the clever fellow? All agree, 

Instanter, it is surely ‘*A. B. C.” 

And why ?—Because he lets the world illtreat him, 
Does not complain when all his neighbors cheat him, 
And scarcely would resent it should they beat him. 
To prove this clever mana fool and slave, 

Each has already shewn himself a knave! 


Clever, here, is in the American sense of the word. 
It scarcely need be added that the phrase ‘clever fel- 
low’ is almost always coupled withasneer. The Ep- 
igrammatist assumes—we are not sure with perfect 
correctness always—that he who utters it has made 
the discovery of **A. B. C’s.” weaknesses for himself. 
But this does not always follow, and we need only add 
that a non sequitur is fatal to an Epigram. 

The Epigrammatist finds amare’s nest. He throws 
up his hands and eyes at the retention, for a tedious 








mere mode of utterance is all to which they ean Jay 
claim: 


period, of a lady’s secret. Whether he rightly solves 
| the mystery is a question only for the sex. We know 
‘'one thing however. The lady of whom this mar- 
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vellous statement is made, is a very lovely, laughing | Written for the Magnolia. 


woman, who may yet take her revenge out of the sat- | LINES TO G. 0. F—WITH A BIBLE. 
irist. Let him beware. 


BY MRS. ELLEN B. H. FREEMAN. 





ON HEARING THE LOVELY MARY T——, BOAST | 
THAT SHE HAD KEPT A SECRET TWO — 
ENTIRE WEEKS. es Child—when years have oom mg thou hast shed, 
02% ction’s tear ; 

This isa marvel ofa wondrouslength, = Dear to thy nasil the balleee gift will be, 

Depth, breadth,—and hard to solve, unless it be, That waked remembrance of my love for thee, 
That with strange prudence, doubting her own strength || Then, though no moument of wealth or fame 

She lock’d it up and threw away the key. Recall the memory of thy mother’s name, 


Ly ae ‘ ._. || This sacred volume may to thee supply 
Midas’ barber, if you recollect, resorted to a simi- |! The «pearl of price,” which rich men cannot buy, 


lar expedient, though, in his case, the secret would || And lead thy soaring spirit up to Him, 
not stay lock’d. Nay, for that matter, it appears that || Before whose glory earthly fame is dim. 


Ae : _. || The simplest lessons of the sacred page, 
there was alimit tothe Jady’s secret too. A two That even now, thy infant mind engage 


weeks gestation, we suspect, only made it increase in || [f well remembered, and observed with care, 
volume and activity when it did make its way out. Shall guard thy youthful steps from many a snare, 
ea When thou shalt join in the ambitious train, 

Who but *‘consume the midnight oil’’ in vain 
; If the false tinsel of scholastic pride, 
A maxim owned without demur— Shall warp the student’s erring mind aside, 

Who speaks but little, wise we call ; And breathe its flatteries in the ear of youth, 
ees Aenean gn Canine Till pure affection, innocence and truth, 

y je Are lost in this absorbing thought alone, 
He’s never heard to speak at all. ‘*What shall I do to be forever known?” 


This forbearance of “our Senator” may be, in the || Nor only to direct thine early youth, 


ae : Search thou the record of eternal truth, 
present condition of the country, a sufficient proof of ||! por often when the guardian’s care is o’er 


wisdom, to justify us in construing the Epigram into || Men plunge in folly deeper than before, 
literal language, and making it a tribute rather than a || And proud, unconquered passions hold their sway, 


. _ . Down to the ‘‘sun-set of life’s closing day,’’_ 
Satire. There arefew Senators, either in our State While thousands waste the energy of life, 


or National Legislatures, to whom this verse would || The vain aspirants in that maddening strife, 
apply; and when we consider what is said by those, || Where men, to shine in office fora day, 
who do speak, it is by no means a strained conjecture Would cast a promised crown, in Heaven, away. 


that the silent member is the wisest. The great Thit puree sane. to ane” 


proofs of wisdom in an orator are in knowing the || Such as adorned some glorious names that stand 
‘“cwhen,” and ‘“‘where,” and “show much.” These | Upon the annals of our native land— 


proofs are seldom shown by our Senators. That Sen- | Such as recorded on the sacred page 


ctor therefore who knows the “how litle,” is clearly | Revered the laws of God in every ages 
not deficient in wisdom. We move to amend.— . 


|| Shall be remembered through all future time; 
We are at the bottom of the third sheet and must || Learn from their high examples who may claim 


. =’ any -* , 
forbear in season. We must not trespass on the rights The patriot’s and the christian hero’s name. 


of our brethren. Tale and Essay must have their | Ma oe tthe daily = ey —- 
| a - 4 J , 


place; and our budget of Epigrams,—only partially || Nor think obedience to this law denies 
lightened--must be laidon the shelfanother month. || One pleasure which the virtuous mind can prize, 
Vale. Fussos Secunpus,. || Acquaint thyself with God, and trust in him, 

|| For soon life’s brightest vision must grow dim, 
And storms of sorrow must alike assail, 
Earth’s loftiest station, and her lowliest vale, 
Then firmly on His promises rely, 
To the man from whom death has torn every green | Though every stream of earthly hope be dry, 
tie which bound him to existence as to a blessing ; |, For soon the day of trial will be o’er, 
who passes through life with the corroding knowledge || And, we shall rest where cares invade no more, 


p. ’ 1} ¥ ‘ | ‘ce 1 ar 9? ons m > 
that in the peopled earth there is not one to care for i| Lary wha Lavoe 08 Bs ese Jeous blest, 
mans " 


him ; and the blighted affections of whose heart, form j That the “‘the still waters” and the crystal streams, 
nothing but sacred tombs for the memory of the de- || In Heaven’s ‘‘green pastures” are not fancy’s dreams: 


parted—to such, a man, the artificial, though bright | Then shall the humble mourner, suffering still, 
smiles, the heartless though glittering courtesies of || 7" mock sinentenen ty bie Putaer's Oat 
of the world, are but what the baz of pearls was to the j 
famishing wanderer of the desert ; and as the one || 
would have willingly given his beautiful treasure for | , 

a morsel of bread, so would the other exchange all | nee POOL 0c 


those flattering attentions, for a single smile whose | 


sunny being would be drawn froin the fountain of | Beauty in woman is like the flowers of spring, but 
Love. M. G. K. || Virtue is like the stars of heaven. 


Here is a premise worked out to its just conclusion : 
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Unite, with those whom death has severed here, 
In that bright world «*where flows no parting tear.” 
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WELLINGTON. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE MAGNOLIA, FROM THE 
‘REVUE DES DEUX MONDES” 


BY PROFESSOR C. J. HADERMANN. 


Tue English Aristocracy numbers many names 
more ancient, more aristocratic, more feudal, than 
that of the Duke of Wellington, or the family of Wel- 
lesly, upon which he has shed so much glory. The 
name of Wesley or Wellesley is not even the original 
name of the family which now bears it. Their true 
name is Colley or Cowley and it was under this name 
of Cowley, a family of the middle class, that, during 
the reign of Henry VIII, the first known ancestors of 
the Duke of Wellington, settled in Ireland, where 
they and their descendants acquired wealth and influ- 
ence in the service of the Government. 
representative of this family succeeded, by inherit- 
ance, toa more ancient and illustrious house—that of 
Wesley or Wellesley, whose name and arms he then 
assumed. The Wesleys had settled in Ireland at a 
very remote period, and it is said that the great foun- 
der of Methodism, the celebrated John Wesley, was 
of the same family, but that towards the middle of the 
past century, the Wesleys of Ireland had resumed the 
name of Wellesley, lest their name should be confound- 
ed with that of the great Reformer, which was at that 
time not very popular in the higher classes of society. — 
However this may be the family of Wellesley received 
its first title only as late as 1746, in the person of Ri- 
chard Colley Wellesly, the grandfather of the Duke 
of Wellington, who was created Baron of Mornington; 
his son became Viscount Wellesley, and by an accu- 
mulation of honors, of which no other family, except 
the Boyles, Irish also, ever aflorded an instance, the 
four children of Viscount Wellesly were at the same 
time Peers of the United Kingdom; viz, Richard, 
Marquis of Wellesley, the eldest of the family a states- 
man, whose name—well known in Europe—we find, 
for many years, mixed up with all the important affairs 
of his country, at home as well as abroad; William, 
the next born, was made, in 1821, a Peer of England, 
with the title of Baron Maryborough; after him, the 
Duke of Wellington; and finally the youngest of the 
four, Henry, became, in 1828, Baron Colley or Cow- 
ley, and distinguished himself as a Diplomatist.— 
Alongside of the Greys, the Beauclerks, the Russels, 
the nobility of the Duke of Wellington is, therefore, 
of but a modern date, and, nevertheless, he, who shed 
the greatest lustre upon this upstart nobility, became, 
in our days, the most zealous champion of the aristo- 
cratic party in Europe. 

Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, was born 
in Ireland, at Dangan Castle where the famil y resided 
in the same year with Napoleon and Canning, on the 
Ist May, 1769. Who could then have foretold to old, 
inert and worn out Europe her stormy future in that 
of these three children? 


Young Wellesley received his first education at Eton 


In 1728 the |! 
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school, but as he was destined for the army and the 
resources for military instruction were but scanty in 
England, he was soon afterwards sent to France, 
where he pursued his studies for some time in the mil- 
itary College of Angers. Entering the service at an 
_early age, the influence of his family caused him soon 
| to pass through the inferior grades, and in 1794 he 
| made his first campaign in the army of the Duke -of 

York. There he commanded a brigade of the rear 

guard, and distinguished himself in the disastrous re- 
treat of Holland, by his courage and activity. But it 
| was not in Europe, but in the wars of England in the 
| East Indies, that young Wellesley laid the first founda- 
tions of his military glory. In 1797 he arrived in 
Hindoston, with the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, and 
hardly had he landed when the most brilliant prospects 
| opened before his eyes; for his elder brother Lord 
| Mornington, since Marquis Wellesley, was invested 
that year with the high functions of Governor-General 
and took up his residence in Calcutta in that capacity. 
At the arrival of Lord Mornington, the East India Com- 
pany was at peace with the neighboring powers, but 
the war known in the history of England’s oriental 
possessions by the mame of the second Mysore War, 
burst forth in less than a year afterwards, between the 
company and the brave but headstrong Tippoo-Saib 
This Indian Prince, a barbarian who united great en- 
ergy of character with deep cunning, and an impetu- 
ous ferocity with the most extravagant imagination— 
had brooded long since over his projects of revenge, 
against England. Tippoo-Saib had ensured the co- 
operation of some French officers in the service of the 
Mahratta Prince, called Nizam, and he hoped by their 
intercession to obtain the assistance of that powerful 
sovereign. But the agents of the Company succeeded 
in frustrating his plan. Nizam, aided by the English 
residents, disarmed and disgraced his French Allies, 
of whom he began to be jealous, and united his forces 
with the English. 


Tippoo-Saib, reduced to the last extremity by the 
union of these two formidable cnemies, defended him- 
self with the courage of despair. In the expedition 
sent against Seringapatam, the capital of his States, 
Wellesley had the command of the allied troops of Ni- 
zam, and it was not without some dissatisfaction, that 
the army beheld so young an officer raised suddenly 
over the heads of many others who had grown old 
| in the service, among whom was the gallant Sir Dayid 
| Baird, to whose command but three brigades had been 
assigned, although he was superior inrank. The ex- 
| pedition terminated with the taking of Seringapitam, 
| but this short campaign is marked in the life of the 
| Duke of Wellington, by an event which has made 
_agreat noise, andof which his biographers haye given 
| very different versions. 
| General Harris, the commander-in-chief, had de- 
' tached him with his regiment, the 33d Infantry, to 
| carry, under cover of the night, a small fortified wood, 
designated in the military language of Hindostan by 
the name ‘“‘tope.<* The attack was made, but the 
| works which were tobe carried were stronger than 
| Was supposed, and the 33d being received by a very 
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brisk and well sustained fire, gave way in disorder. || 
Wellesley became separated from his detachment, and | 
greatly agitated returned to apprise his general of the | 
bad success of the expedition. The Regiment, mean- | 
while, rallied at day-break, and took by storm the po- | 
sition which had been in vain attacked the previous | 
evening. Itissaid that Baird generously interceded || 
with Harris for his favored rival, to give him, bya 

second attack, a chance to repair the disasters of the 

night. The thing in itself is of no great importance, |, 
but the lovers of the romantic, in the lives of celebra- || 
ted men, have quoted it together with the flight of | 
Frederic I. from the battle-field of Mollwitz, as an 
example of that panic terror, which, it is said, has of- 
ten seized in their first engagements, the future hero 
of a thousand battles. || 


The taking of Seringapatam, (4 May, 1799) was one 
of the most serjous and best contested engagements 
which the British troops ever had in India. Tippoo | 
was always the last to leave the entrenchments. Whilst , 
the Europeans were making themselves masters of 
them, he was seen flying upon the assailants with his 
own hand, with two of his people near him who had 
no other occupation but that of re-loading his fusee. 
At length the throng of fugitives carried him away 
towards his palace. Wellesley, who had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in this charge, was one of those 
who discovered, beneath a heap of corpses, the inan- 
imate body of the conquered monarch. This was in 
a vault of his palace and his most faithful followers 
had been massacred near him. Tippoo had received | 
four balis in his breast and one in his head, the last, 
it is said from the hand of a soldier whom the expir- 
ing Prince had wounded by a sabre cut, when the En- 
glishman was in the act of throwing himself upon him 
to strip him. 

After this conquest, Colonel Wellesley held for some 
time, the-*government of the Kingdom of Mysore, and 
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against their Chief, Scindiah, and able an enterprising 
man, and a much more dangerous enemy than the fi- 
ery Tippoo-Saib, and who seemed inclined to follow 


_in the footsteps of Hyder Ali, the only Hindoo Chief 
_ who ever understood his position, and the nature and 
_ wants of a war with the British. 


An English General, tired with following uselessly 
the marches and counter-marches of Hyder-Ali, sent 
him one day, a regular challenge to a rencounter, in 
a pitched battle-— 

‘Give me” was the answer of Hyder-Ali, ‘troops 
like these you command, and I will meet you. You 


_ will, one day, understand my system of war. Do you 
| expect me torisk my cavalry, which cost me a thou- 
| sand rupees per horse against cannon-balls, which on- 


ly cost two? Certainly not. Your troops shall march 
in pursuit of me until their legs are as long as their 


bodies. You shall not find a blade of grass or a drop 


of -yater. I shall know of your position when- 
ever you beat your drums, whilst you shall not know 


| foramonth wherefam. I shali give you battle when 


I will and not when it pleases you.” 
Such was the system of tactics which Scindiah 
seemed at first fo adopt. It was therefore of impor- 
| tance to come up with him at any rate and to beat him 
\atall risks. This Wellesley did, witha vigour and a 
| rapidity hitherto unknown in the India wars. When 
| the two armies came in sight at Assye, im the Dec- 
| can, (23 Sept. 1803) Scindiah counted beneath his 
| banners ten thousand regular foot-soldiers, command- 
| ed by European officers; from thirty to forty thousand 
horse, and a hundred picces of cannon. Wellesley 
, attacked him with six or seven thousand men. This 
| was the most terrible action the British ever fought in 
| Hindoostan, the conquerors leaving one-third of their 
_men upon the field of battle, but the Mahrattas were 
crushed. ‘The English infantry took their artillery 
at the point of the bayonet, and Wellesley had two 
1 horses shot under him. This battle effectually ruined 


the following year signalized his activity by the de- || the power of Scindiah, though a second victory, that 


feat of the banditti-chief, Dhoondia Waugh, who had 
assumed the title of ‘*King of the two worlds” and 
whose army amounted to five thousand men, of excel- 
lent light cavalry. This was one of those adventurers 
half Prince, half robber, who start up in India at the 
end of every great war, and gather about them the 
wrecks of the indigenous armies. 


This history of Wellesley in India after this expedi- | 


tion for the following two or three years, presents no- 


thing different from the usual life of British officers | 


in that country. To maintain order with a handful of 
troops over an extent of territory as vast as most of 
Europe,—such is their mission and the constant ob- 
ject oftheir cares. Such was the whole existence of 
Col. Wellesly. Severe illness prevented him from 
accompanying that singular expedition, sent in 1801, 
under General Baird, from the banks of the Ganges to 
those of the Nile, there to fight the French, but which 
arrived too late. But in 1803, the last important war 
of the Company, in Central India, broke out with the 
Mahrattas. Wellesley obtained the command of the 
Southern Army of operation, which was to march 


] of Argaum, was necessary to reduce him to submission. 

| This brilliant campaign of Wellesley in the South, and 
} the successful operations of General Lake in the North 
| were followed by a treaty of peace, which ensured to 
| the East-India Company a great accession of terri- 
tory. 

After the submissign of Scindiah, Wellesley retir- 
ed from the East-India service. Some time before, 
| his brother had resigned his vice-royalty, and Welles- 
| ley did not care much forthe obscure duties of a mili- 


| 
! 
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| tary command in the time of peace, however exten- 
| tensive it might be. He had, moreover, some cause 
| of complaint against the East-lndia Company. The 
| Directors of this immense body of peaceful merchants, 
could not appreciate the splendid campaigns and ex- 
| pensive conquests which Lord Wellesley and his bro- 
} ther.had made for them, and treated them like heroes 
|| who. had burdened them with their victories. Young 
| Wellesley returned to England with the title of Sir 
|| Arthur, and the rank of General: but ere long expe- 
! rienced what he himself predicted in one of his letters 
| written while he yet served in Asia, viz: that the Bri- 
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tish Government does not value the military service | 


in their Indian possessions, as highly as any other.— 
Indeed, whether it be owing to their distance, or to | 
the want of interest in the affairs of India, however | 
great be the reputation acquired in the Company’s ser- | 
vice, it is sure to be undervalued by the British at | 
home, and the warrior who has dethroned powerful | 
monarchs and swept as a conquerer over Kingdoms, 
on the banks ot the Ganges, is often reduced to keep | 
garrison in a small town, or to command a regiment at | 
home. Such was the fate of Wellesley, whom we 
next find in 1806 engaged in drilling a brigade of in- 
fantry on the Southern Coast of England. But he was 
not the man to take umbrage at a supposed injustice, 
or. through pride or spite, neglect the duties of an in- 
ferior station. A friend asked him one day, at that | 
period, how, after having seen armies of forty thousand 
men under his command, he could resign himself to | 
drill a few hundred raw recruits, during entire months | 
and in a very fashionable watering place. ‘*Why | 
not?” answered Wellington, ‘‘this is quite nataral.— | 
Tam a nimmukwallah, as the Indians have it; that is | 
to say I have eaten of the King’s salt, and consider | 
myself, therefore, bound to serve him, and his govern- | 
ment, at whatever place they think’ proper to sta- | 
tion me.” 

This is the language Wellington always held, inthe | 
army as well as in the civil administration—in the 
highest offices, as well a3 the most humble employ- 
ment. Duty was ever the moving principle of his 
own conduct, and that which he has always endeavor- 
ed to inculcate in others. Open his despatches, his 
orders of the day, his letters, his speeches, and you 
will hardly ever meet with an appeal to ambition, to 
the love of glory, or any other self-interested motive 
to human actions—a soldier’s duty to his superior—of 
a civil functionary to his King, are the only springs | 
he brings into play, his only incitements to hero- 
ism. 

It is said that Napoleon always spoke in very dispar- | 
aging terms of the military capacity of those officers | 
who had learned the art of war, in the service of the | 
East India Company. In a purely military point of | 
view, he may have been in the right, but in other re- | 
spects this schoo].is not without advantages for those | 
who know how to profit by them. The East-India Ser- || 
vice habituates officers, who might have vegetated a 
long time in a subaltern and limited sphere, in the 
ranks of the British army, to enlarged views and to op- 
erations that embrace a yast territory. They com- 
mand over a considerable extent of country; they have | 
to provide for the sustenance of immense armies: to | 
execute marches and military maneuvres, conceived | 
upon a large scale, at an age when, had they remained | 








in Europe, they would have had no other means of in- | 


struction, no other task to fulfill than the daily routine | 
of a garrison-life, and the parade ground. Wellington 

derived another great advantage from it. It was to | 
him a school of public diplomacy---there he learned 
the art of treating with men of divers nationality and 





his patience, and his incomparable evenness of temper 
which gave him afterwards so great a superiority over 
all other English generals in their critical relations 
with their allies of Spain and Portugal. He alone 
seemed to understand the indolence and pride of those 
singular nations, he alone was able to profit by their 
bravery and devotedness, without looking to them for 
efforts which they were unwilling to make, or for 
that intelligence of which they are not possessed. This 
maxim is best conveyed in his own words. ‘Don’t 
quarrel with your tools, but put them to the best use 
you can.’’ Whilst others, therefore, suffered them- 
selves to be seduced by the Spainard’s bragging pro- 
pensity, and conceived exaggerated hopes—and be- 
came discouraged when they saw how badly their pro- 
mises were kept, Wellington alone yielded to neither 
excitement nor depression, but marched to the goal 
with a firm and even step without fearing or hoping 
too much. 


There was no danger, however, that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley should, after his return to England, be long 
exposed to the inksomeness of a garrison life. An el- 
der brother, of the ambitious and stirring character of 
Loid Wellesley, was not to suffer the aatural talents 
and acquired faculties of the young officer to languish 
long in inactivity. 


In 1806 General Wellesley entered Parliament as 
member for Newport in the Isle of Wight, a small bor- 
rough at the disposal of the Ministry—and in the same 
year he married Miss Packenham, a young Irish lady 
of a noble family, which union however subsequently 
proved unhappy. His experience in the East-India 
affairs rendered him at that time very useful to Govern- 
ment and to him the credit is due for the abandon- 
ment of the absurd project to raise an army of negroes 
in the Antilles, to keep the Hindoos in order, whilst 
the Cipayes were to be garrisoned in the British West- 
India possessions. 

In 1807, after the downfall of the party of Mr. Fox 
and Lord Grenville, Sir Arthur Wellesley, was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for Ireland under the vice- 
royalty of the Duke of Richmond. But he had hard- 
ly spent a few months in this novitiate of ministerial 
greatness, when he was recalled from Ireland toserve 
under the orders of Lord Cathcart in the expedition 
against Copenhagan, and it was he who commanded 
the troops in the only important action of this short 
campaign, the battle of Kioge, in which the Danish 
General Linsmar was defeated. 

Here ends what may properly be termed the politi- 
cal and military education of Lord Wellington. 
From 1808 henceforth, opens the grand theatre of his 
future glory—of his successes as a General—of his 
preponderance as Napoleon’s adversary. In 1808 it 
was, that he commenced to occupy the front rank of 
the scene in which, hitherto, he had only acted secon- 
dary parts. The events of the campaigns of 1808 in 
Portugal, against Junot, are too well known to require 
a relation here, and we shall say but one word on ac- 
count of some traits well calculated to characterize 





manners, without hurting their interests or prejudices. 
And it was, no doubt, this education, together with } 


the man. Sir Arthur Wellesley, being as yet too lit- 
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tle known as a military commander, (for, as we have || ported against three or four French armies, which 
said before, little account is made of the India Service || were, it is true, scattered, from the necessity of cov- 
in Europe,) was not at first entrusted by Government || ering a vast extent of country and harassed on every 
with the immediate responsibility of so great a power. } side by the popular insurrection, but nevertheless able, 
It was by chance that his division played so important | | at the least rash provocations of the English General, 

a partinthe events of that year. The two armies had || to envelope and destroy him and with him the last 
met for the first time at Rolica. A few days after- || means of salvation of Spanish independence. Nor is 
wards Junot, harassed upon his rear. and flank by the this all. Behind the French armies were France and 
Portuguese insurrection, was compelled, through Wel- || the Emperor; behind Wellington the sea,a divided 
lington’s firmness at Vimiero, to fall back upon Lis- || Ministry and a difficult and bickering House of Pat- 
bon, when on the very day of that battle, Sir Harry || liament. The qualities by which he shines were 
Burrard arrived to supersede him. And such was at || precisely the best adapted to such a situation: pa- 
that time the confusion prevailing in the military ad- || tience, firmness and sagacity. No doubt but that he 
ministration, that the very next morning, Sir Harry | had great need of the former quality to endure the 
Burrard found himself dispossessed by Sir Hugh Dal- || constant irritation produced by the errors of a govern- 
rymple. The victorious General urged in vain his |) ment, which buried thirty thousand men in the sands 
superiors in command and in time of service, to follow 1 of Walcheren, at the very moment when their pres- 
up the blow which he had struck—in vain, perhaps || ence in Spain might have changed the course of 
for the first time in his life, did he implore them to | | events, during Napoleon’s second campaignin Aus- 
pursue the enemy with rapidity; their prudence, ac- |} tria ; and which shut up in Malta, Sicily, Cadis and 
cording to others, their self-love resisted obstinately | several other isolated places the bayonets, which 
all his remonstrances. It is related that Sir Arthur || | Wellington constantly called for to enable him to fol- 
only vented his resentment on the occasion, by these || low up his victories. His patience was not less ne- 
few words, addressed to his staff:—*‘Well, gentleman, || cessary to brook the intolerable vexations the British 
since it is thus, all we can do is to go and shoot some || had to endure from their Spanish and Portuguese al- 
red partridges.” } lies. Although their Generals were not all like the 

















But, notwithstanding this disappointment, he did | 
not refuse to the General-in-chief, the assistance of | 
his council in bringing about the famous convention | 
of Cintra: and when the popular clamour of the coun- 
try arose against this convention, he defended with 
zeal and loyalty, in Parliament, the conduct of the 
very officers to whose hesitancy the fruitlessness of 
his own victory was to be imputed. In this circum- 
stance, as in a thousand others, Lord Wellington has 
manifested his uprightness and that high sense of hon- 
or which distinguish his noble character—and what re- 
flects no less honor upon him, is the eulogy which 
he always loudly bestowed upon his unfortunate com- 
panionin arms, Sir John Moore. It is true that in 
general, men who have ever enjoyed singular and con- 
stant good luck are rather inclined to judge others 
with indulgence and candour, and certainly never was 
aman more favored by his lucky star than Lord Wel- 
lington, in every important crisis of his life. There 
are but two eminent men of our times, who can be 
cited as having never uttered a rigorous judgment or 
a malevolent word against rival friend or enemy, Wel- 
lington and Sir Walter Scott, who were both at once | 
the most successful and illustrious, each in his kind. | 

We shall not in this place retrace the vicissitudes 
of the war of the Peninsula. We have been inunda- 
ted with military memoirs, commentaries and recol- 
lections of every kind upon this subject; for every one, 
from the highest to the lowest officer, who has been | 
in the war, thinks himself in conscience bound, to’ 
leave to posterity, arelation of his personal exploits, | | 








with a critical commentary upon all the great Captains | 
of the age, from the Emperor Napoleon down to the | } 
Colonel of his regiment. It will be sufficient to say 
that in the whole course of the war, the army of Wel- ; 


lington was the only hope of the cause which it sup- || 


old Cuesta, who hated his foreign allies still more 
than their enemies, and who, when yielding to the ar- 
dent prayers of the English General to evacuate a po- 
sition, in which Victor would have infallibly extermi- 
nated him, congratulated himself on having forced 
Wellington to ask him on his knees for it, and who 
after the bloody battle of Talavera, in which he acted 
hardly any other part than that of a spectator, refused to 
lend the English a single beast of burden for the trans- 
port of their wounded and asingle man to bury their 
dead! No, fortunately, all were not like him: but their 
bravest Generals were of little use to the English on 
account of their ignorance and pride ; and it invaria- 
bly happened that the favorites of the Junta or the 
Cortes, were at once the greatest braggadocios and 
the greatest cowards as well, as the most incapable 
officers. When those Generals were brave, they nev- 
er failed to give battle and to have their miserable ar- 
mies cut to pieces; and then they accused the inter- 
ested prudence of the British General, for not having 
staked his old battalions upon the same card. When 
they were cowards, they remained obstinately at a 
respectful distance from the enemy, and published in 
classical Spanish the finest proclamations in the world. 
By such men and such obstacles, the patience of Lord 
Wellington was put to asevere test. As to his firm- 
ness I shall only recall his defence of Portugal in 1810, 
and his lines of Torres-Vedras, upon which were 
wrecked the courage and reputation of Massena. Lastly 
as an example of sagacity, no one can have forgotten 
the memorable ‘‘coup d’oeil” by which he discover- 
ed at Salamanca a moment’s error of Marmont and 
decided in an hour, the most important victory of the 


' whole war. 


No chieftain ever possessed more completely the 
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secret to inspire confidence to the soldier than Wel- Ht he flattered himself to find very accessible to a com- 
lington: butit must be admitted that this was more | plaint preferred against Picton, and with a tone of of- 
the effect of the soldier’s faith in his star and military || fended dignity he told him of the menace he had re- 
skill, than of his language and manner of treatment. || ceived. 


At the head of armies, he was still colder, more reser- i 


ved and laconic, than he has since shown himself in 


‘Is it possible?” answered Wellington, with his 


usual laconism. ‘*Well, I advise you then not to 


Parliament and in the management of civil affairs. In | make him wait for his rations, for he is a man to keep 
his character, there is not the least trace of vanity; | his word.” With this he turned his back to him. 


in his dispatches not a shadow of charlatanism can be | 


found, not a word of self-praise : but then he is equally 
scanty of his praise of others and that exciting lan- 
guage which inspires the soldier, by holding up glory 
before his eyes, and placing it, as it were, within his 
reach,—that language of great Captains which so often 
leads to great deeds, he can or will not speak. Itisa 
mistake to suppose that the British soldier is inac- 
cessable to the charm of this language: but it is not 
customary to use it under their banners, and the sol- 
dier is strictly kept to the letter of his duty, without 
talking of any thing else: this is wronging him, for 
he would well understand another Janguage. 

The high character of Lord Wellington, however, 
and his constant good fortune, gavé to the least word 
of encouragement from his tips, a power which the 
most fervent eloquence seldom imparts to military 
harangues. ‘Those who have seen him when his 
pallid brow bore the impre%$ of anxiety, immovable 
and calm in the greatest dangers, say that the sombre 
fire of his eye and the few resolute words that fell from 
his lips, exercised a magical power around him. 
Aside from this, he entrenched himself behind the rigor 
of an impassible etiquette, and there was hardly any 
communication between the army and the comman- 
der. It cannot be said that he was popular with his 
officers. The brilliancy of his victories and name 
has now effaced all painful recollections of the past, 
and those who have served under Wellington speak of 
him as the soldiers of Cesar and Alexander must have 
spokén of their Generals : but, in the army, his im- 
penetrable reserve, his stiff and freezing attitude, the 
little interest he seemed to take even in the bravest 
and most meritorious of his officers, all this was not 
well calculated to inspire a very lively attachment for 
his person. Had he been beaten and recalled from the 
Peninsula, inthe midst of his career, he would have 
found but few defenders amongst his companions in 
arms. However, as he was always just and never sus- 


pected of prejudice or partiality, his character always || 


inspired entire confidence ; and even where he felt es- 
tranged from such or such a person, he never made this 
felt by unjust proceedings. Here isa proof of it. He 
was generally supposed to be on very bad terms with Sir 
Thomas Picton, one of the best officers of the English 
Army in the. Peninsula. A young Commissary re- 


cently arrived from England with avery high opinion || 
Britain at the Congress of Vienna, whence he was 


of himself and his office, failed one day to deliver the 
rations for Picton’s division at the stipulated time, 
‘«Do you see that tree?” said the angry old Picton, 


| 








with his Welsh bluntness tohim. ‘Well! if I have | 
not my rations at twelve o’clock, 1 hang you up at | 


half past twelve.” The indignant Commissary re- 
paired immediately to the General-in-Chief, whom 


Sometimes Wellington rendered all his officers dis- 


] satisfied by the severity of his reproof and the coldness 
ofhis commendations. This happened, for instance, 
after the retreat from Burgos in 1812. He published 
at that time an order of the day, in which all the offi- 


cers, without distinction, were rudely reprimanded 
for the disorder which had signalized that retreat. 


«For this respect,” said he, “the discipline of the 


army has lost more in the last campaign, than in any 
other [have ever been in, or seen a relation of.” Every 
body was indignant at these reproaches, which spared 


'no body and it was whispered aloud in the ranks of 


the army, that the Commander-in-Chief, irritated at 


having failed before the miserable citadel of Burgos, 
/ which was defended by General Dubreton with a few 
hundred men, had given vent to his passion by unjust-_ 


ly accusing his troops. And yet such was his power 
over his officers that, though murmuring, they all ap- 
plied themselves to repair the faults which he had 
animadverted upon. The following year, in conse- 
quence, the Anglo-Portuguese Army, which he led 
from Oporto to Bordeaux was admirable in its disci- 
pline and in the best imaginable condition. Even 
Wellington himself, generally so niggard of his praise, 
said, ‘I have always thought that with such an army, 


I could have gone wherever I wished.” 


The English officer, is in general, less susceptible 
of enthusiasm than the soldier or sailor. The latter 
are easily empassioned and England had, in her wars 
with the French revolution, a great man who, by the 
instinct of genius, derived immense advantages from 
this resource. This was Nelson. Wellington had 
perhaps more talent, firmness and sagacity than he ; 
but Nelson was a:real hero of romance. His was that 
irresistible enthusiasm, that fire of passion and genius, 
that electrical power, which communicates itself to 
the coarsest natures, and exalts them for moments to 
heroism. Nelsondied young; had he lived, he hardly 
would have become a Statesman or Prime-Minister ; 
but the least of his companions in arms would joyfully 
have died with him and for. him, from affection to the 
man no less than enthnsiasm for the chieftain, and 
his name will ever most powerfully attract all the 


| sympathies of the young, in the pages of the military 
| annals of Great Britain. 


In 1814, the Duke of Wellington represented Great 


recalled in 1815, to take part in the military operations 


| directed against Napoleon. 


The history of this important year belongs to the 
ceneral history of Europe, and cannot find room in 
this limited sketch. We shall only observe that the 
opinions generally entertainedin France of the En- 
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glish General, and the part he has acted in these latter || against him and his army. But even if the facts of the 
eventsare mostly unjust and defective. When the | case were such as represented by the Duke of Wel- 
Emperor, in his conversations of St. Helena, affects || lington, it may well be doubted whether they prove 
to place Wellington below Blucher as a General, and any thing for or against the respective systems of mil- 
charges him with blunder after blunder in the cam- 


itary discipline. The British army was a regular 


paign of 1815, is this an impartial and reasonable | 


judgment, which even the most ardent admirers of 
Napoleon could unreservedly subscribe to? On the 


contrary, is it not well known now, that if the coun- | 
sels of Wellington had been followed, the Prussian | 


Army would probably have been spared the check it 
received on the 16th June at Ligny. 

Concerning Napoleon, Wellington has always spo- 
ken with the gieatest admiration, and as a war- | 
rior, who alone can appreciate in him the greatest | 
Captain of the age. Before the battle of Waterloo, he | 
severely blamed the positions taken by the Emperor; | 
but he added : ‘*And yet he is the masfer of us ail; | 
compared with him we are but school-boys.” His | 
opinion of the most distinguished foreign Generals | 
with whom he came in contact, is this; ‘*Blucher for | 
the battle ; Soult for the campaign; Massena for 
both.”’ 

With regard to Wellington’s conduct in France, du- 
ring the occupancy by the Allied Powers, his indiffer- | 
ence and reserve may have procured him but few 
friends: but he cannot be accused of having neglected 
any important duty of his high station. The unfor- 
tunate affair of Marshal Ney forms no exception to | 
this remark—-for, though it must be regretted, that in | 
that conjuncture, the influence of Great Britain was 
not exerted in favour of the good cause, it oughtto be 
remembered in what a delicate situation the English 
_ General found himself placed. Any interference with 

the policy adopted by the King of France, would have | 
been contrary to the rule which the Allied Powers 
had imposed upon themselves, to leave Lovis XVIII. 
perfectly independent in all matters of internal policy. 


The discipline, which at that time Wellington 
maintained in the army, forms one of the noblest 
claims of England in the eyes of public opinion. A 
serious discussion has recently arisen on this subject. 
It is known that Wellington is opposed fo reform, in 
the military administration, but wants to retain in fact 
the old regulations—the flogging system included. 
The House of Commons, having institated a commit- 
tee of inquiry in this matter, the Duke of Wellington 
was heard, and his answers to the several questions 
addressed to him have been published at length. In 
the course of this examination, he cifed as a proof of | 
the results of different systems of discipline, the con- 
trast which his army presented in 1815 with that of 
the Prussians, in their march upon Paris. “*My army,” | 
said he, ‘*found subsistence and kept the best order, | 
though following the traces of the Prussians through | 
acountry which they had evacuated, because they 
found nothing to live upon after having completely 
ravaged the country.”’ This bold assertion has roused 
the whole Prussian army. The Duke of Wellington 
was assailed with replies and denials without number, 
accompanied mostly with cutting recriminations 

69 
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force, composed of picked men, admirably commanded 
and well supplied and provisioned by their govern- 
ment; whilst the Prussian army, on the contrary, 
was a levy en masse, half organized, exasperated by a 
burning thirst for revenge, and impelled by want, to 


the disorders of which they are accused. 


On his return from France, Wellington accepted 
the office of Masfer General of the Ordnance under the 
Ministry of Lord Liverpool. But, though belonging 
to the Cabinet, he suffered several years to pass be- 
fore he busied himself with the internal affairs of his 
country. In 1822, when Mr. Canning took the Port- 
folio for Foreign affairs, the Duke of Wellington was 
sent to the Congress at Verona. Canning had in- 
structed him formally to oppose every intervention of 
the Holy Alliance in the affairs of Spain, and to declare 
that in no case would England take a part init. This 


_is positively certain: but it has never been exactly 


known what part the Duke of Wellington acted in the 
negotiations at Verona. His honour and integrity per- 


mit us not to doubt but thathe literally followed his 


affairs. 


instructions from the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Nevertheless, it is certain that Camning’s 
views were not carried out to their whole extent. The 


|, Cabinet, in which this Minister had his seat, was not 


yet entirely freed from the traditions of Lord Castle- 
reagh and his systematic obsequiousness towards the 


Holy Alliance. It was known that Wellington was 


| personally intimate with the Sovereigns that composed 


it, decidedly opposed to the principles of Spanish hib- 


_eralism and impressed, above all, with the necessity of 
_mainfaining order in Europe upon the bases which 


had been established at the Congress of Vienna. 
Moreover he was not on very good terms with Can- 
ning. The estrangement of these two Statesmen, da- 


_ ted probably from the time of the Spanish war, during 


which, the views of Wellington had often met with 
but little favour from Canning, owing to the unfortu- 
nate proneness of this otherwise able Minister to med- 
dle with things towhich he wasa perfect stranger. 
And when Mr. Canning commenced to make common 
cause with the liberals of the continent, their mutual 
antipathy could only be increased thereby. It is diffi- 
cult to comprehend how a good result could have been 
expected for a liberal cause, from negotiations con- 


|| fided to an agent, such as the Duke of Wellington. 


Certain it is that they failed in a deplorable manner. 
The Allied Sovereigns received with a kind of mock- 
ing politeness the official representations of the En- 
The latter complained that until 
his return from Verona to Paris, the French Govern- 
ment had left him ynder the impression, that they 
would remain neuter, and had promised their inter- 
vention as soon asthey saw him at a reasonable dis- 
tance from the theatre of the negotiations. Finally, 
Spanish pri le rejected with indignation, the counsel 


glish diplomatist. 
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which the Duke of Wellington gave to the constitu- 
tional party, to modify their constitution, in order to 
disarm the allied powers. This is indeed an advise 
which a nation would hardly accept from its best 
friends abroad; how much less from an enemy to the 
Institutions, it has given itself. The revolution in 
Spain pursued therefore its course, until it was crush- 
ed beneath the weight of the French armies, and the 
English opposition could with justice accuse gov- 
ernment of having, in order toprevent sucha result, 
made a vain attempt, which Ministers could or could | 
not render efficacious, cost what it may. 

~ In the beginning of 1827, the chief command of 
the English armies became vacant, through the death 
of thesDuke of York, brother to the King. The crown 
immediately conferred it upon the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Shortly afterwards, Lord Liverpool resigned and 
Mr. Canning became the head of the government. 
Hitherto the Duke of Wellington had meddted but lit- 
tle with the intrigues and various combinations of 
home politics. He seemed tobe a stranger in the 
sphere of party-divisions and political mancuvres; 
and it was a subject of great astonishment to the pub- 
lic, when he placed himself at the head of a defec- 





declared in the House of Lords, that he would think 

himself mad if ever he should accept a dignity so for- 

eign to the occupation of his whole life. When he 

was seen to forget this promise, there was no epigram 

or sarcasm, with which the liberal party did not assaik 

him; and the English people, so jealous of military su- 
premacy, lent an easy ear to the violent declamations 

provoked by this concentration of the two pewers in 
one hand, for Wellington cumulated, for some time, 
the functions of Prime-Minister and chief commander 
of the army. The military bluntness of his manners, 
the indefatigable energy with which he applied him- 
self to the minutest details of animmense administra- 
tion, his reformsin the personale of subaltern officers, 
gained for him soon the affections of the fickle multi- 
tude. Though a Tory, he professed not in high soun- 
ding words those principles of the conservative sys- 
tem which Lord Eldom and Lord Liverpool had so 
openly advocated. Onthe contrary, he seemed to 
aspire to the reputation of liberalism and reform, pro- 
vided he was left at full liberty in the execution of his 
plans. The ministry, over which he presided, was di- 
vided in opinion and composed of men too proud to 
yield; he resolved to rule them alland to introduce in 
the council the discipline of an army. It is trae, that 








tion of pure Tories, which seceded from the new Min- 
istry. Butthe truth of the matter is, that the Duke of 
Wellington, although then but little known in Par- 
liament, had insensibly acquired a great influence over 
the mind of George IV. by that faculty for inspiring 
confidence, which he derives from his resolution and 
his firmness of character. In a weak and wavering 
cabinet, his counsel always preponderated in the bal- 
lance. The death of Castlereagh, the illness of Liv- 
erpool, the advanced age of Lord Eldon, had weaken- 
ed, in the Ministry, the real power of the old Tory 
party; he now took their place at the head of his_par- 
ty. Tocall him out from his habitual reserve and to 
induce him to take an active part in the political dis- 
cussions of the period, a spur was but required and 
this was found in his animosity against Canning, 
whom he resolved to oppose from feeling and princi- 
ple. The cold laconism, with which he announced 
this resolution in a letter which was published, and 
the tone of severity with which he defended it in the 
House of Lords, irritated his ardent adversary, more 
than the fact itself. When the new Prime-Minister 
saw himself opposed by the Duke of Wellington, upon 
the motion of a corn law, a question which had inter- 
ested the old soldier but little, until it‘ furnished him 
with arms against the administration, Canning forgot 
himself so far as to accuse him ‘‘to be the tool of the 
most artful intriguers.” Wellington had sufficient 
command over himself not to answer upon the same 
tone; buttheir mutual animosity became more and 
mote bitter until the death of Canning. 


Lord Goderich’s feeble Ministery, which then suc- 
ceeded could not long resist the opposition of the To- 
ries,and in January 1828 the Duke of Wellington 
was placed at the head of the Government. Nine 
months before, being then accused by the ministerial 





this bold project did not succeed; yet he displayed on 
this occasion aresolution and firmness which pleased 
the people, who always behold with satisfaction the 
humiliation of eminent men. He first endeavoured 
to get rid of the personal friends of Mr. Canning, who 
had remained in the ministry, and at whose head stood 
Mr. Huskisson, who was then justly considered the 
leader of a party. The means he took to accomplish 
this, are characteristic enough to deserve to be noticed. 

There was then pending in Parliament a question 
which comparatively excited but little interest in the 
country, pregnant though it was with future revolu- 
tions. It was proposed to confer on the populeus city 
of Birmingham the elective franchise, or the right to 
send members to Parliament, of which recently two 
small Burroughs had been deprived on account of 
abuse and corruption. The Tories opposed it as a 
dangerous innovation, nor were the members of the 
Ministry in favor of it, though it had not yet become a 
Cabinet question. 


Mr. Huskisson, either because he thought it neces- 
sary to conciliate the liberals or through resentment 
of the multiplied affronts he had experienced at the 
hands of Wellington’s friends, since his coming into 
power, voted on this occasion with the Whigs; then in 
a fit of magnanimous independence, wrote to the 
Prime Minister, to offerhim his resignation, should 
the latter find himself embarrassed by the course 
adopted by his collegue. This offer to resign was by 
no means necessary, the question being not of a na- 
ture requiring unanimity in the Ministry: and per- 
haps Mr. Huskisson, when taking this inconsiderate 
step, flattered himself in secret that he would receive 
a letter from the Premier, acknowledging the great- 
ness of Mr. Huskisson’s services, which could not be 





party of seeking to supplant Canning, he had solemnly 














dispensed. with. What was therefore his astonish- 
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ment when a short billet from the Treasury announ- | 
ced to him, that the Duke of Wellington was very 

sorry to have lost his support and had hastened to lay | 
his resignation before the King! Mr. Huskisson lost 
no time to write tothe Prime Minister, in the utmost 
consternation, that he had no inclination to leave the 


called public opinion, so this triumph of Wellington 
over his colleague, had the most disagreeable conse- 
quences for him afterwards. By parting with Mr. 


| Huskisson the Prime Minister seemed to break, by a 


| violent effort with the intelligent and moderate liberal- 


|| ism of the country, which justly considered that states- 


Ministry, ifthe Ministry did not wish to part with || Man as one of the most useful public servants. And 


him; and to invite the Duke of Wellington’s atten- | 
tion to the fact that his letter was superscribed ‘‘par- 
ticular and confidential,” which ought to have pre- 
vented any communication of its contents. The Duke 
replied immediately, that Mr. Huskisson’s letter was 
a resignation and signified nothing else; that he was 
very sorry for it—that the mysterious words upon the 
envelope had not escaped his notice, but he had always | 
been of opinion that his Majesty ought to be admitted 
into the secrets of ministers. Mr. Huskison sent his | 
friend, Lord Dudley, who was also a colleague of 
the Duke of Wellington, to explain the matter to him, 
and to assure him that the whole was a mistake, 
Lord Dudley found the old soldier as dry and as harsh 
as usual—all the eloquence of the ambassador obtain- 
ed no other answer than this, ‘‘there is no mistake, 
there can be none.” Lord Palmerston made another 
attempt. The same repulse. Finally at his wit’s 
end, Huskisson wrote again, and received this new an- 
swer—no less decisive than the former,and seasoned 
with this cutting sarcasm: ‘By this time I know of 
no greater loss than that of the esteem which is the 
foundation of public confidence.’”’ Mr. Huskisson 
yielded at last, but with a very bad grace and very 
much like a man who is threatened to be sent through 
the window if he does not go out by the door. The 
trail of Canning left the ministry with him. This 
was Lord Dudley, Lord Parlmerston and Mr. Grant, 
now Lord Glenelg. Wellington filled’their places 
with his personal friends, two of whom had been enga- 
ged with him in the war of the peninsula, Sir G. Mur- 
ray, and Sir H. Hardinge. 

This was one of his greatest triumphs. The laugh- 
ers were on his side, in the absurd farce that had been 
played; for there is no misfortune to which the public 
is more insensible than that of a Minster forced to 
deliver up his port folio. Huskisson was more- 
over very unpopular. Every branch of commerce 
which was suffering ascribed the existing state of em- 
barrassment to his notions of free trade. The day on 
which his retirement became known, the merchant 
vessels hoisted their flags as a manifestation of joy, 
and the somewhat brutal decision of the Duke of Wel- 
lington was, as usual, admired by all those who were 
not affected by it. Burke has rightly said that the 
multitude are so fond of the arbitrary that in civil com- 
motions, the question is most frequently not whether 
there will be despotism, but who is to exercise it—and 
although the opposition clamoured loudly against the 
despotism of King Arthur (so Lord Wellington was 
designated) the one, of all his exploits which has been 
most admired, is that of the expulsion of poor Mr. 
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| perind a great many traits in imitation of Frederic II 


by a singular combination of circumstances, that 
small coterie,a detached branch of Toryism, has giv- 


/en subsequently to a Whig Administration, its head 
_and two of its principal members, Lord Melbourne, 
| Lord Palmerston, and Lord Glenelg. 


Wellington, however, enjoyed his popularity for 
some time. The Tories went about repeating every 


where his words to Lord Dudley, ‘Itis no mistake” 


guage. The Prime Minister failed not to court public 
favor by an assiduous attention to business, and by an- 
affectation of laborious and simple habits which flatter- 
ed a nation accustomed to a pompous extravagance on 
the part of most of their civil functionaries. At that 


were cited of him, which prove the attention he be- 
stowed upon the most minute details of his Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Babbage, the great Mathematician, was then 
thinking of his wonderful calculating machine—an 
invention which has made a great deal of noise in the 
| learned world—and wished to obtain some assistance 
from the Government to defray the expenses of con- 
| struction which far exceeded the means of a poor phi- 
| losopher. He had already addressed several memorials 

to different Ministers on his ingenious discovery, with 
out receiving any but evasive and insignificant answers, 
for which those dignitaries have a language of their 
own all the world over. One day Mr. Babbage, saw 
_agentleman alighting from his horse before his door. 
| It was the Duke of Wellington who had heard of his 
| machine and wished to have it explained before plac- 
| ing the succours of the Treasury at the disposal of the 
‘inventor. ‘The latter entered therefore with the Prime 
| Minister upon the very complicated details ot his pro- 
_ject. Wellington is rather rusty in mathematics but 
| his understanding is clear and he is free of the 1idicu- 
| lousness of pretending to understand without having 
_studied. He listened, made some observations in a 
| few words and took his leave. A few days afterwards 
the allocation was voted and the means furnished to 
| the savant for realizing his idea. 
The Administration of the Duke of Wellington pur- 
| sued thus its peaceable course, until the approach of 
the storm raised by the Catholic emancipation. The 
part acted by Lord Wellington in that great crisis is 
very honorable and simple. Consequently he was 








|| spared in that deluge of sarcasms and bitter and violent 


_ accusations which his colleague, Mr. Peel had to en- 
dure. Although he was always opposed to Catholic 
| emancipation, he had not taken the lead in the preju- 


| 
} 
| 


| dices and passions which rejected it. His military ed- 








Huskisson. 
However, as the opinion of wise and enlightened 
minds will always prevail in the end and form what is 


| ucation and the habits of his whole life made him a 
praoow to the devoutscruples and the fanatacism of 


t the English church, which se powerfully influenced 
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most of his colleagues and when, therefore, he, the || 


hero of so many battles, declared in the House of Lords, 
that the impending prospect of a civil war would not 
suffer him to oppose a longer resistance to the wishes 
of the Irish people; such sentiments in such a man | 
commanded the respect of his most fiery adversa- 
ries. 


In this remarkable period of the political life of Lord | 
Wellington, falls his famousduel with Lord Winchilsea 
one of the pillars ofthe English Church party. Lord 
Winchilsea had thought proper to publish aletter in 
which he openly accused Wellington of having betray- 
ed both his honor and his political principies in adopt- 
ing the emancipation bill. ‘The old General asked 
for explanations and next sent a challenge to the noble 
Peer. All this was sufficiently absurd. The two 
Statesman met with all the sang froid usual upon such 
occasions. Lord Winchilsea, however, did not wish 
to aim at the greatest Captain of the age and shot into 
the air, whilst it is affirmed that Wellington, on the 
contrary, fired in good earnest and missed but by an 
hair’s breadth. The ailair stopped here and the two 
champions parted much pleased with each other, as 
may be supposed after this ridiculous rencontre. 


After the Catholic Emancipation Bill, the Admin- 
istration of Wellington and Peel gradually sunk in 
power and popularity. Onone hand they had to strug- | 
gle with the implacable resentment of their ancient 
allies, the Tories; on the other they had evoked in the 
influence of the of the Irish Catholics a demon, which 
they were not strong enough to allay again. This| 
ministry perished in fact with George IV. the 26 June 
1830, and almost in sound of the cannon of the three 
days revolution. It dragged on a languishing exist- 
ence, until the ministers finding themselves in the 
minority in the House of Commons on the discussions 
of the Civil List in 1830, they resolved to tender their 
resignation. Wellington had declared in the course 
of the debates on the elective franchise of East Bed- 
ford, that he thought every innovation in the system 
of national representation useless and dangerous. Af- 
ter such a profession of faith, when the national will | 
had spoken so joud in favor of new institutions, he was | 
placed, by the force of cireumsftances, injo a hopeless 


ition to the spirit-of Reform which manifested it- | : . a 
ag - | wretches dared to insult him, the indignation of the 


self. 


Twice in this period, in May, 1832, and in Novem- 
ber 1834, had the Royal will imposed on him the task | 
of governing the country in opposition to the majority 
of the House of Commons, and the burden and unpop- | 
ularity of the undertaking always fell upon him.— 


When the passions of the moment shall have subsided || 


his political enemies themselves will acknowledge | 


that he has acquitted himself with honor; and his me- || 


rit for not shrinking from this duty to his Sovereign, is 
the greater as there were wrongs to pardon, and disa- 
greeable dissensions to forget. 


William1V. when vet Duke of Clarence, had been, || 


ander the Ministry of Mr. Canning, invested with the 
title of High Admiral of England, and as such indulg- 


|| 
} 
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ed in very expensive whims. His travels, his inspec- 
tions, his naval maneeuvres, had cost uselessly enor- 
mous sims, and injured the service by the excitement 
which they caused. Again he had shown himself, on 
more occasions than one, opposed to the system of 
Wellington: thus for example—he had instigated Ad- 


| miral Codrington to give the battle of Navarino, which 
the Administration then in power formally disapprov- 


ed. All these circumstances had so much estranged 
them from each other, that the Prince, weary of so 
_much opposition, had laid down the functions of High 
|Admiral. Called to the throne shortly afterwards it 
_may be supposed that with these misunderstandings 
fresh in his recollection, he was the more accessible 
to the popular will, which called for reform and 
a change in Wellington’s ministry, and yet, when 
again he wanted to rid himself of a ministry that 
seemed to him too liberal, he threw himself into the 
arms of Wellington. The feeling of esteem which 
then prompted him, suffered no alteration until his 
death,and Wellington remained in possession of his 
most intimate confidence. A Court will always hon- 
or a tried warrior, and if common report may be be- 
lieved, Queen Victoria, in spite of her liberal educa- 
tion, isalready penetrated by that enthusiastic admi- 
ration for the old General, which her two predecessors 
entertained for him. 


A deep sense of honor, chivalric loyalty, without 
display and ostentation, sre assuredly qualities which 
| inspire to princes and nations more confidence than 





_ talents for politics and the gift to understand the wants 
| ofthe times. Hence it may be added to his praise 
| that on that very account the more eager and unscru- 
pulous politicians of his own party preferred to him 
leaders of a less uncompromising probity. On many 
occasions he has actually injured the cause of his par- 
ty, when duty pointed in a different direction, when 
his support was never refused to his political opponents 
As a consequence of this he has been of late 
years one of the most popular personages of the 
Kingdom both with great and small. When Welling- 
ton, yielding to the force of necessity, ceased, in 1832, 
to combat the Reform bill, more than One hundred 
and thirty Peers withdrew with him; and when, on 
the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, some 


whole English people did him justice for that scanda- 
lous outrage. 


M. de Staél, who knew Wellington only from hav- 
ing seen him in the salons of Paris, during the occu- 
pancy of that city by the Allied Powers, said of him 
that ‘“*he was narrow-minded ;” M. de Talleyrand, 
on the contrary, thought him the ‘‘ablest of the able.” 
How reconcile then two opinions of the same man by 
twosuch minds? And indeed there is some truth in 
both. The Queen of the «*Salons” of Paris, with her 
novel politics and her poetical imagination, could not 
well appreciate the matter of fact mind, the penetra- 
ting but unostentatious genius of the soldier-diploma- 
tist. M.de Talleyrand, on the other hand, who des- 


-pised with Wellington the spirit of the times and the 
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enthusiastic aspirations of modern society, 
haps not seen how far the English Statesman fell short 
of his high destinies and his duties to his country and 
himself, by affecting contempt and aversion for those 
generous impulses, and wanting to take liberalism by 
storm, as he would have carried by a ‘‘coup de main,” 
the miserable walls ofa bicoque. Were it possible to 
govern a nation like a regiment, no great people had 


ever hada better Prime-Minister. The undoubted 


has per- | 


integrity of his intentions and his loyal frankness 


would have caused his fellow-citizens to forget the 
ruggedness of his manners and the dryness of his lan- 
guage which was never persuasive or sympathetic. 
A wonderful aptness for business, an unfailing ‘‘coup 
@ oeil,” which at once descries the road to be pursued 
through difficulties and obstacles of every kind; a 
presence of mind which cuts the knot, instead of los- 
ing time in endeavoring to untie it; a firm and strong 
will, which forces inferior minds to yield to his; all 
these precious qualities which Wellington possesses 
in the highest degree, no Statesman of our times, 
unites in the same degree. A free country, however, 
is not governed by fixing immovably upon the nar- 
row domains of the present; and the restless aspira- 


tiens of society to a better future ought not to be dis- | 


dainfully repulsed. 


The Duke of Wellington has alwaysacted as if there 
were no moral force in the world beyond the senti- 
ment of duty and respect of discipline, and no material 
force beyond the bayonet and the staff of the Police- 
man. Consequently in the exercise of power, he is 


not unlike a man, stemming the current of a rapid || 
stream, losing ground constantly, notwithstanding the || 


vigor and skill of his efforts. With sich a policy, 





the current of the opinions of mankind obtains at last | 


the victory, which is the greater, the more they have 
been opposed. Thus the Duke of Wellington, after 
having so long resisted the claims of the 
was at length compelled to yield, through the imposs- 
ibility in which he had placed himself to govern lon- | 
ger without this concession. He who had refused all 
assistance to the Greeks in arms for this deliverance, 
and had called the battle of Navarino, ‘‘an untoward | 
event” was compelled to co-operate and to accede in || 


Catholics, | 


the name of England, to the establishment of the new || 
State of Greece, in spite of the Ottoman Porte, Brit- | 


ain’s ancient ally. He, who had treated popular as- 


semblies as farces, and affected to recognize no power | 


in the State beyond the precincts of Parliament, saw 
himself, in 1830, driven by the clamours of the popu- 
Jace from the management of affairs. He who had 
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The Duke of Wellington had in his parliamentary 
career tostruggle with adefect very uncommon with 
sritish Statesmen, namely; incapacity to speak in 
public. His voice is hollow and monotonous; his man- 
ner awkward, and his elocution embarrassed. He has 
so little command of words, that jt is painful to hear 
him stammering forth his drawling and ungainly phra- 
ses. He has not a shadow of eloquence, and the rea- 
son is, because he is utterly without imagination, a 
quality which he even despises a little in others. I 
know that imagination may goastray, but methinks 
that it is impossible to be a great minister in a country 
where the popular masses exert an influence, which 
can be directed*and controlled by imagination and 
sentiment alone. 

The person of the Duke of Wellington, is generally 
too well known to require here a minute to descrip- 
tion. Every body has seen those strongly pronounced 
features, which seem cut in the hardest wood, and 
which have procured for him, with his soldier and 
the populace of London, the nick name ‘‘old chin and 
hook nose.”” The loss of his teeth has, in the last years, 
still more marked in the old General this peculiar 


conformation of his face, whilst at the same time, it 


| impedes much his elocution. He is below the middle 
| size, thin of stature and of ‘military stiffness excee- 
ding the common measure.’”’ The ‘ensemble of his 
person is of a simplicity bordering on the grotesque.” 
He is often met with in the streets of London, or in the 
avenues of the Park, on foot, or on horse-back, and 
commonly alone. The vivacity of his motions and 
_ his constant revery, make him a very poor horse-man, 
so that hardly a season passes without his meeting 
with some serious accident. He is nevertheless em- 
passioned for the chase, and when he was in winter 
quarters in the Peninsula, he had always with him his 
| beautiful pack of pointers, as well kept and cared for, 
_as that of the most peaceful country squire. 





| The Duke of Wellington is very fond of society and 
its pleasures. His admiration for the fair sex and his 
| habits of gallantry have out-lived hisdays of glory and 
youth, and his love affairs, which so comically con- 
| trast with his rough outside, have often amused the 
|| wickedness of the saloons. Of late, it is said, he is apt 
| to relate his campaigns and adventures rather lengthi- 
ly and with that repetition of the monosyllable +*I,” 
which neither wounds nor surprizes in an old soldier. 
| Wellington exercises at London and at his magnifi- 
| cent country seat of Strathfieldsaye, a token of na- 


| tional gratitude, a vast and splendid hospitality. The 


combatted to the uttermost, every measure of parlia- | 


mentary reform undertook, in 1832, the humiliating || 
and ungrateful task to compose a Ministry, that should | 
grant reform, in order to free the King from the do- 

minion of the Whigs. The whole political life of the | 
Duke of Wellington represents the labor of Sysiphus. | 

Every time that the stone, lifted for a moment, rolls 
back on the rock, it recedes a little more and obliges | 
himself constantly to step back more and more to seize | 
it again. 


| anniv ersary feast of the 18th of June, given to all the 
| surviving officers who served under him at the battle 
of Waterloo, is always celebrated with the greatest 
eclat. The rooms at Apsley-House are then resplen- 


| dant with the immense gold and silver plate, arms, 
| table- services, &c., which Kings, meetings and cities, 


hav e presented to him on various occasions. But the 
festival of the 18th June begins to assume a sadder 
aspect, for the law of nature, annually diminishing the 
| number of the companions in arms called to partake 





| init, itis less a re-union of those that survive than a 
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solemn review of the losses, which from year to year | 
thin their ranks. ] 
The great services, rendered by the Duke of Wel- | 
lington to his country, have been munificently rewar- 
ded by the nation. Parliament has voted to him on | 
the occasion of different victories, sums amounting to | 
near 700,000 pounds sterling, including the seat of | 
Strathfieldraye. But he prudently refused the pro- | 
posal made to him to devote part of these gifts to the | 
construction of a palace, like that of Blenheim, built | 
in honor of the Duke of Marlborough, a great chief- | 
tain and statesman like him. To form a correct esti- 
mate of his wealth, one must add to these tokens of na- 
tional gratitude, the salaries of his military dignities 
and other bffices he has filled, and the revenues of the 
great domains which Sovereigns have given him in | 
Spain, Portugal and Belgium, together with the decor- 
ations and titles with which he is loaded. May he 
enjoy them long! Itis not likely that at his age, a 
new turn of fortune, should again raise him into pow- | 
er; but may he serve a long time as an example of | 
probity, high-mindedness and unblemished loyalty, 
which he presents to a generation, in which these 
qualities become from day to day more scarce. 


Written for the Magnolia. 
DEATH OF THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


BY MARIA GERTRUDE KYLE. 
MorniN@’s first smile in glory broke, 
To summer beauty Nature woke, 
from the arms of darkness she sprang, and flung 
Back from her brow Night’s star-gemmed veil, 
On whose magical folds so oft has hung 
The bright eye of the poet pale; 
And forth she stood in the new-born light, 
fis day more beautiful than night? 
The free ocean waves with their plume-like crests, 
The wild flower’s cup where the honey-bee rests, 
The mountains with brow of shadow and storm, 
The valley’s green breast where the lily’s form 
Its pure spell of modest loveliness weaves 
*Neath the guardian shade of its emerald leaves, 
Round each, round all, merry morning had thrown 
The golden chain of her sun-beam zone, 
And each and all rejoiced in its ray— 
The herald bright of the gorgeous day. 


Oh! that the smile of the morning could throw 
O’er the world of the heart such a bright spell efglad- 
ness— 
But joy is too tender a plant to live 
In the heart’s dreary soil of deep sadness. 
In our early youth the tiny seed springs, 








But its beauteous blossom it never brings 


To perfection bright—the opening flower 
By the frosts of the first great sorrow’s hour, 
(And that shadowy hour must come to all, 
Ere youth’s step loses its fairy fall,) 
Is nipped, then it withers and droops and dies, 
Till it blossom again in Paradise. 
But as the withering trunk may bear 
In its mossy fissures, flow’rets fair, 
Green leaves to rejoice in the summer air, 
So from Joy’s blighted root will spring, 
If nurtur’d by Religion’s dews, 
Contentment’s flower, whose blossoming, 
Far more than bright joy’s brightest hues, 
Makes a perennial summer in the mind, 
And casts despair and its dark train behind. 


This beauteous morning’s rosy light 
Through a half opened casement shone, 
Upon a couch as purely white, 
As snow the sun e’er looked upon, 
Where Jay a pale and wasted form, 
Whose noon of life had long been shaded, 
By the dark-clouds of suff ’ring’s storm; 
And now all hope of life had faded.. 
And must he die ?—Ae round whose brow 
The rosy wreath of Beauty twines, 
Its bright hues mingling with the glow 
Of diamonds from the sunbright mines 
Of all-ennobling Mind, 
And with the perfect, quenchless light 
Whose radiance sits enshrined, 
In that unsullied holy gem, 
Without whi¢h Mind’s high diadem 
And Beauty’s rose crown bright, 
Are but as passing shades of night— 
‘*The priceless pearl” which when found 
Mid the wild waste of Sin’s vast ocean, 
A halo throws on all around 
And stills the billows’ loud commotion, 
And lights the sinner’s bark to Heaven 
Where pardon, peace, and joy are given. 
And must he go down to the lonely grave, — 
Ere his manhood’s noon is fled, 
Oh‘ are there no means the bright one to save, 
From mingling with the dead? 
No! by his side Consumption pale 
A vigil long has kept; 
Oft morning came, and fervid noon 
With languid step drew nigh, 
Then twilight with her lovely veil 
Concealed the sunset sky, 
And night appeared with silver moon, 
While still the green earth slept, 
And morn, and noon, and twilight fair, 
And night all found her watching there; 
But now that wasting watch is gaining 
Its dread and thrilling close; 
His hours of life are quickly waning, 
He soon will find repose; 
For lo! Death on his shadowy steed 
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Up the dark valley rushes with speed. 

Nigher he comes and still more nigh, 

And the suff’rer’s brow, and cheek, and eye 
With the lustre of joy grow bright, 

For that shadowy steed will bear him away 
To Heaven’s wide portals of light, 
Where his eye will drink in the eternal day 

That never fades into night; 
And he welcomes that steed and his rider dark, 
As the lone dove welcomed the favored ark, 
When for its tiny foot it found 
No stay ’mid the whelming waters round. 


But now a woman’s form draws nigh, 
With step that falls as noiselessly, 
Through depth of holy tenderness 
As snowflakes from the sky; 
Within her eyes so deeply blue, 
His name in brightness Love had traced, 
And on her small lips’ rosy hue 
Beauty her signet seal had placed; 
And Grace her flowing robe had caught, 
And in its folds her form enshrined, 
And on her snowy forehead, Thought 
Had stamped the majesty of Mind; 
That brow majestic now is clouded, 
And the crimson lip is pale, 
And the lustre of the eye is shrouded 
By the folds of sorrow’s veil; 
Unto the couch she comes and gazes 
On him who there in suff’ring lies, 
In speechless anguish, while he raises 
To her’s his changed and tearful eves; 
Now death indeed with dread is rife, 
For with her comes that spirit bright, 
Which forms the golden crown of life, 
And its unclouded light;— 
Its desert fount, its cooling dew, 
Its rainbow of untading hue, 
Immortal Love, and by his side 
A female form is seen to glide; 
The tearful smile, dejected air, 
The brow like evening twilight fair, 
The dark and melancholy eye, 
All speak the maiden Memory. 
She to the dying quickly opes 
The treasures of the Past, 
Where tears, and smiles, and fears, and hopes 
Are all together cast; 
He sees the long remembered hour, 
When she who kneels beside him now, 
Had trembled to the thrilling power, 
Of his first whispered vow— 
The downcast eye—the bended head, 
The brightness of the modest blush, 
Which on her cheek new beauty shed, 
All on his mental vision rush— 
And on his mental hearing come, 
The sacred words that made her his; 
Oh! that the coldness of the tomb 
Should sever love as true as this! 











For memory no cell] can show, 
In which a look, a word, a thought, 
Of theirs are hid that was not fraught 
With love’s celestial glow; 
Oh! yes, ’tis love by memory shown, 
Love wildly throbbing in the breast, 
That makes the pardoned sinuer’s crown, 
And Heaven’s unfading place of rest, 
Seem for a fleeting time Jess bright— 
That covers with a veil of light 
Life's brow, but in this trying hour 
Religion’s all sustaining power, 
Firmly supports him, ’till at last 
Earth’s fetters from his soul are cast, 
And the freed spirit longs once more 
To rest on heavenly Canaan’s shore. 


**Behold, mv love,” he softly cries 
To the fair being at his side, 
From whose devoted, upraised eyes 
Is pouring sorrow’s tearful tide— 
*“<Behold, my love, those rainbow flowers 
Which thou so lately culled for me, 
They’re fair, but in a few brief hours 
Their loveliness will withered be; 
These are meet emblems of my frame 
Which to its native dust returns, 
As swiftly as the meteor’s flame 
Is quenched while yet its radiance burns; 
But ah! those flowrets which are growing 
Where Heaven’s immortal streams are flowing, 
Are my souls emblems—it will last 
When Earth and earthly things are past. 
Weep not! I only go before, 
A few short years, and from life’s shore 
Thy fragile bark will also glide 
O’er Jordan’s cold and shadowy tide;— 
Not cold or shadowy to thee, 
For thou wilt bear the radiant key 
Of Jesus’ love, which will unfold 
High Heaven’s resplendent gate of gold. 
At the bright threshold of that gate 
For thy dear coming I shall wait, 
And when fhy form my eyes will greet 
My heart will tell that there we meet 
Topart no more; for in high Heaven, 
The farewell look is never given.” 


The spirit has passed, from its garment of clay, 
To its bright home of rest it is soaring away, 
And the widow in loneliness, kisses the rod 
And feels that she’s given an Angel to Gop. 

Savannah, Nov. 30th, 1841. 
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Remember, says Raleigh, that if thou marry for 
beauty, thou bindest thyself all thy life for that which 
| perchance will neither last or please thee one year ; 
and when thou hast it, it will be to thee of no price at 
all, for the desire dieth when it is attained, and the 


affection perisheth when it is satisfied. 
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FROM THE TALES OF PACKOLETTE HALL. 
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MYRA CUNNINGHAM: 
A TALE OF 1780. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


( Continued from page 504.) 
s 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The pursuit was continued with unabated zeal 
by the * bloody scout,’’ who several times came in 
sight of the flying Whigs. The officers of the 
Whig troop had no alternative but the mountains— 
their horses were nearly broken down, and their 
men fainting under the fatigue they were compell- 
ed to endure. 

- For the Table Mountain, my men,” said Capt. 
Wood—‘‘we can reach itand defend the pass in 
spite of Cunningham.” 


‘¢ But what shall we do for provisions ?”’ enquir- || 


ed Martin Martin—“by G— I'd rather fight than 
starve.” 

‘Do the best we can, Martin—we can killa 
buck or two, and possibly make out until Cunning- 
ham will be compelled to raise the siege. At all 
events we must not fight now.” 

The orders of the commander were obeyed, and 
they happily succeeded in reaching the mountain 
—Cunningham could do no better than to encamp 
at the foot of it. His enemy could not escape, 
though they might keep out of danger for a short 
time. 

The scanty stock of provisions which the troop 
took upon the mountain, was soon exhausted, 
and hunger began to be sensibly felt among them. 
They had, however, time to recruit their exhaust- 


ed strength, so far as rest would do it, and a fine || 


spring of pure water, prevented them from suffer- 
ing from thirst. The horses also improved and 
were soon refreshed, there being an ample field 
for grazing, upon the richest grasses. Food was 
only lacking, to make their situation not only com- 
fortable, but truly delightful. It was now the 
early part of the month of June, a season which 
presented the most enchanting landscape to the 
eye—rich in nature’s luxuriance, and diversified 
with all the variety of verdant dale and lofty 
mountain, with here and there, an open plantation, 
watered by the silver Saluda, and an occasional 
stream of chrystal water, dashing into foam, as it 
rushed impetuously down the side of some mount 
less lofty, perhaps, than the one on which the 
troop were encamped, though not less pleasingly 
variegated. 


| 
| 


could, and did feel a strong affection for the brute 
he gave up to be sacrificed. 

‘**] say corporal,” said Martin Martin, as they 
sat by the fire roasting a piece of flesh—“ Kate 
eats darned well, considering we have no hoecake 


/ nor hominy.”’ 


‘‘ Yes—and do you see me, Martin, I expect 


“Sweet milk and peaches,’’ will eat well too.”’ 


‘Will she? now I'll be shot if she does. 
The troop sha’nt have the eating of my filly.” 

‘* Why Martin, ’tis but reasonable, that you as- 
sist in supplying the necessities of the troop, as 


| well as another. My Kate was as good a nag as 


| 
| 


| 


| 


! 
| 





| 








Three days had passed, and not a murmur was | 
heard, but many a soldier dreamt that night of the | 


p | eat.” 


ample board, filled with substantials he loved, but 
which, still eluded his grasp as he attempted to 


appropriate them to his own use. The morning 


promised no relief; and none came, except, in the 


your’s is. 

‘‘ Not half Matthew—and by G— I'd rather 
starve than consent to see “‘ Sweet milk and peach- 
es,’ butchered like a cow.” 

‘Do you see me, Baylis,” speaking to the Boy, 
“come this way and give us your opinion, on what 
Martin Martin, ought in conscience todo. He 
says, his mare sha’ntdie though the troop starve.’ 

‘‘] think Mr. Martin’s partiality to his mare 
should save her as long as possible, and in order 
to quiet his scruples, I promise to give my Selim, 
as the next victim to our necessities.” 

‘¢ Will ye, Baylis? curse me if that a’nt kind 
in you. Selim is a fine colt though, and I should’nt 
like to see him die—this killing our horses our- 
selves, dont look christian-like.”’ 

‘Tis strange,indeed,’’said the boy smiling, “that 
you should have scruples about killing a horse, 
when you have none about killing a man, when 
he happens to be a Briton or a Tory.” . 

*‘ That's for the good of the country, Baylis—I 
hope you dont think it wrong ?” 

‘‘ Not if we have to fight our way through the 
encampment, at the foot of the mountain—blood 
must flow freely before we accomplish it.” 

“Ts such Harry Wood's intention ?” 

* Not as long as he can avoid it—but such is 
the course we may be compelled to take.”’ 

‘‘ Well, here goes—who knows—if Harry Weod 
says so,we'll try it.” 

‘‘If there was any but one pass to the moun- 
tains, that we could possibly go down, we might 
stand some chance of dodging the Tory yet--but 
there is none I'm told.” 

‘¢ None,’’ replied Martin, “ or if there is, it has 
never been discovered What are the Tories doing 
in their encampment, Baylis? 1 wonder Cunning- 
ham ha’nt attempted to force the pass before this 
time.” - 

‘‘ There is little danger of that, Martin—if their 
force was ten times as great, they could’nt do it.” 

“No! why then they calculate on starving us 
out.” 

‘¢ So | suppose—we are too strongly fortified for 
'them to get up—and they are too strong for us to 
| get down.” 

‘¢ We're in a sort of raw way then.” 





| 


‘* Raw ! indeed—nothing but raw horse meat to 


‘“¢ Do you see me, boys,’’ said corporal Guthrie, 
_could’nt we let down a rope, in such a way, as to 
go down the steep side of the mountain—the Tory 
| dont guard any but the pass, and may be, we might 


haunches of Matthew Guthrie’s horse, which was || escape him that way.” 


slain that his master and the troop might live. | 


Without bread, and without salt, it was not so 
savory as they could wish, but it saved them from 


the severe pangs of hunger, and none complained | 


of the fare which they all shared alike. Matthew 


bore the loss of his ‘‘ Bonny Kate,” like a philo- | 


| 


sopher, though he felt like a man—like one who 


1 shall we 





‘“O brave ! Matthew, where the d 
| get a rope three hundred yards long ?”’ 

‘‘] did’nt think of that.” 

‘«‘ Nor I suppose have you ever yet, looked over 
| the precipice.” 
I ca’nt say that I have--because, do ye see me, 
|it makes my head sorter dizzy.” 
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“IT doubt it not—however, that is no impeach- || of this, men—away to your posts—before to-mor- 
ment, to your courage—the idea was a bold one | | 


at any rate—the chances being ten to one, in favor | 
of getting dashed to pieces, should it be attempt- | 


ed——but see, the troop are gathering around cap- | 


tain Wood—for consultation I supose—let us join | 


them, you and Martin may be able to assist in their 
deliberations.”’ 

** So less, Matthew,”’ said Martin, “two heads are 
better than one, if one is a sheep’s head. Come 
on Corporal, you're a singe cat, | recken, though 
you could’nt hit Cunningham tother day, when 
you took a squint at him.”’ 

The English and Tory troop, who were solely 
under the command of Cunningham, had encamp- 


ed at the foot of the mountain, waiting for hunger | 
to force down the Whigs from their impregnable | 
True it is, they had some fears of an at- | 


fortress. 
tempt at rescue by Henry Wood's friends, and 
kept on the lookout forthe Whigs, though they 


hoped, that driven to desperation by the want of || features in the formation of the different bands. 


food, the troop might venture to attempt forcing | 


their way through the Tory camp, before the arrival 
of any succor from the country. 
was inevitable; and Harry Wood and his troop 


| 








row morning we'll eat our fill, or eat no more—so 
let no man’s appetite fail, whether he eats or 
fights.’’ 

At about ten o’clock at night, captain Wood, 
and lieutenant Young, together with Martin Mar- 
tin, and corporal Guthrie, were standing near the 
celebrated cedar tree, upon whose bark since that 
time, so many hve sought the only immortality 
they will ever obtain, by inscribing their names 
upon it. It has been noticed that men belonging 
to the Whig troops, spoke and acted with a degree 


itary discipline—but it should be remembered, 


| of freedom, that would seem inconsistant with mil- 
|| 
1} 


that these troops were mostly volunteer associa- 
tions, which rallied under some popular leader, 
and only acknowledged a nominal superiority. 
This kind of quasi equality was always acknowledg- 
_ed by the officers, and the consequence was, that 


|| personal partiality constituted one of the principal 


Matthew Guthrie and Martin Martin never 


| dreamed, but what they were upon a footing of 


To do so, defeat | 


| 


might with ease be beaten and defeated. An 
abandonment of so desirable an issue to their | 


hopes, was not to be thought of on slight grounds, 
and Cunningham confidently anticipated the mo- 
ment, when he might glut his revenge, in the 
blood of every member of the hated troop, he had 
so perseveringly followed. 


About two miles from the foot of the mountain, | 
every convenience of forage and stabling was | 


found for horses, and there the greater part of 
them were kept; under the superintendance of cor- 





| 
| 
| 


perfect equality with their officers, though they 
would obey their orders to the death. If a per- 
sonal difference had seveted the ties by which 
_they were bound, to the troop in which they serv- 
ed; they would have quited it at any time, and 
‘only thought of joining some other commander 
they like@ better. So long as their principles 
were unsuspected—they were substantially free 
from the more odious restraints of military disci- 
pline ; and therefore, they, and most of the others, 
only submitted to the necessary authority, which 
a commander is compelled to exercise, not for per- 
sonal gratification—but for the good of the men 


poral Barrister, and a few assistants. Ifthe Tory | voluntarily submitting to be governed by him. 


camp were left to pursue their operations unmo- 
lested,there could be no doubt of ultimate success— 
and so thought Harry Wood and his men, upon 
their late consultation. A majority were in favor 


of attempting to surprise the Tories, by stealing || 


upon them in the dead hour of the night, and sell- 
ing their lives to the best advantage. A part might 
escape—and this they thought a better plan than 
starving altogether ; which Martin Martin most 
vehemently urged, would be their fate, should 
they postpone many days longer, the attempt to 
relieve theinselves. 

“ By G—,” said Martin, ‘I'd risk my life for a 
pot of hominy, let alone the chance of a bottle of 
whiskey to wash it down.” 

In this opinion most of the troop concured, and 


it was determined, at about two o’clock in the | 


morning, to pass down the mountain.” 





‘¢ Why not sooner,” said corporal Guthrie—‘‘do | 
you see me, Harry Wood, I'd like to have my | 


supper before that time.” 
“Until that time,’’ replied captain Wood, * the 
moon will shine. 


I opine, corporal, that darkness | 


will answer our purpose, much better than light, | 


doubtful as may be the light, her ladyship, madam 
Cynthia, may bestow upon us.” 

‘¢ Perhaps the corporal,”’ said lieutenant Young, 
“ would prefer to eat his supper by moon-light.” 


not inclined to trouble the gentlemen below, to | 


make any preparation for receiving company.” 

‘¢ Well done, Matthew, no man shall call youa 
witling after that shot.” 

‘‘Anempty stomach seems to have brightened 
the corporal’s wit,’ said captain Wood, “I doubt 
not he'll fight as sensibly as he talks—but enough 


79 


|| them. 


_Acting on these principles, the men were in the 
‘habit of familiar conversation with their officers, 
and did not hesitate to put in a word whenever 


|| they thought proper to do so. 


A long pause had ensued among the party at 
| the cedar tree, each painfully reflecting upon their 
'dangerous situation, and gazing with a more in- 
tense interest than usual, upon the scene before 
| Perhaps they were looking for the last 
| time upon the pale moon, or the limped Saluda; 
/and yet the light of the one would not be quench- 
‘ed, though the life of the gazers went out, nor 
| would the waters of the other be stayed in its sil- 
| very course, though the gallant band who slept in 
| sight of its banks, should that night sleep the ev- 
'erlasting sleep of death. 


| Jt is aimild and beautiful scene,” said captain 
Wood, addressing his companions—‘‘that bright 
water reflects a thousand beauties, as the moon- 
beam strikes it—but they are straightway gone 
again—another and another succeeds it; we know 
‘tis not the same, and yet we admire each new 
comer as if it were the same, forgetful of the 
brightness that charmed us a moment before. 
Such is the life of man, if a momentary gleam sur- 
rounds his name, ‘tis subject at every moment to 
be extinguished by death—name and fame are for- 


: ‘| gotton—glory and honor perish, and others reap 
‘‘T ca’nt say that | would, Billy Young, as I am 


” 


the harvest for which we have toiled. 
‘‘That is to say, I suppose, Harry, that if we 
fall to-night, we- are likely to be forgotten to-mor- 
/row—that our memory will perish before our bodies 
| are rotten.”’ , 
| «Even so, lieutenant, those who love us, will 
forget their love; those who hate us, will cease to 
hate ; from the oblivion which covers us.” 
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‘¢ But we shall be conscious of one thing to the 
last, that we died in the performance of our duty— 
if our country forgets us, the sin of ingratitude 
brings its own punishment.”’ 

Henry Wood smiled mournfully ; ‘ perhaps so,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ but I have devoted my life to my coun: 
try—I would that I could render it greater and 
more essential service, than I am likely to do. 
But no matter, I have little worth living for. My 
poor old father sleeps in death—and his murderer 
still lives. My own breast is riven, the woman I 
love scorns me; I feel a presentiment that I shall 
never see the rising of another sun.”’ 

“Now Harry, dont say so,” interrupted Mat- 
thew Guthrie, half crying—“ dont say that Harry 
Wood, it breaks my heart to hear you—and do you 
see mq, | dont think the danger so very great— 
we'll live this many a day my dear boy, in spite 
of the Tory and his red coats.”’ 

“Tis a fearful chance,” said lieutenant Young, 
“and if you think it best, captain Wood, we'll 
postpone the affray a day or two longer.” 

No, no, to-night, let it be as we have determin- 
ed. Let not my silly mood alter your resolves. 
If I fall, the cause is a, glorious one, and I die con- 
tented. And perhaps, he added with more ener- 
gy, this night | may avenge my father.” 

** And shall, by the God that made me,” said 
Martin Martin. ‘‘Let me draw a bead upon Cun- 
ningham, through the sights of old ‘true blue,”’ 
and all h—II could’nt save his mother’s son.” 

*¢ You shall have the shot,”’ said corporal Guth- 
rie, “and God send that your rifle may not snap.” 

‘‘There’s your tobacco box,”’ said Martin, hold- 
ing it out to the corporal—* Jack Colvin did’nt 
value it very highly, or he’d never given it to me. 

Matthew felt the sarcasm, but did not deign to 
answer. 

The light of the moon had been obscure on the 
side of the mountain where captain Wood and his 
companions were standing, and threw a dimness 
over the tremendous precipice which transformed 
each tree and bush, into a thousand fantastic 
shapes. 

Harry Wood had for some time fixed his eyes 
in silence upon a part of the mountain far below 
him, and seemed absorbed in thought. 

** Why so silent?” asked lieutenant Young, lay- 
ing his hand upon the captain’s shoulder, “ this 
moody fit must not be encouraged, captain Wood.” 

Still he was silent, as if the sound of the lieu- 
tenant’s voice, made no impression upon his ear. 

A dead pause ensued. 

*[t moves, by Heaven,” said Harry Wood, sud- 
denly, “ I cannot be deceived.” 

*‘ What moves?’’ asked each one. 

* See you not yon dark form which slowly gains 
the precipice.”’ 

‘* No, no, where ?”’ asked all. 


** Yonder, lieutenant, just above that shelve in 
the rock—do you not see it? It hasa human 
form, if my eyes are true.” 


“TI see nothing but a bush—which might well 
deceive better eyes than yours, in this uncertain 
light.”’ 

“Say you so, look again ;”’ and the lieutenant’s 
eye being directed to the particular spot designat- 
ed oy the captain, saw with horror, a form ascend- 
ing the supposed impassable and giddy precipice. 
“Tis trae—a spy, from the Tory camp, I doubt 
not. See that your rifle is ready, Martin.” 





| * Not so fast,” said captain Wood, “ upon your 
] 


i 
| 


ife fire not, till I give the word ” 
The intruder gradually neared the party, and 


/most probably caught the sound of voices, for at 
this moment, something white rose far above its 





‘head, and waved for a moment in sight of the 


whole party. 
‘Can it be possible,’ asked captain Wood, 
‘‘ that there is any thing like a pass at this place.’’ 

“ By G— but I should think so,”’ replied Mar- 
tin, “‘else how comes that stranger so near the 
summit.” 

“°Tis strange though, that no. one should ever 
have heard of it before,” said lieutenant Young, 
«¢ Heaven send it may be a friend, who is able and 
willing to help us out of our present difficulties.” 

The person, whoever it was, was within hail. 

‘* Who goes there ?”’ asked captain Wood. 

‘‘A friend,’ was the response, in a soft, mild 
voice. 

‘* Can you give the countersign ?”’ 

* [ cannot, but [am alone, you cannot antici- 
pate danger from one person.”’ 

‘‘ Assuredly no,’ spoke Matthew Guthrie, ‘so 
come on friend, if you be neither ghost nor devil.” 

‘‘] heard captain Wood's voice, I think,” said 
the stranger. 

‘¢T am here—speak you.” 

“J would speak with you in private,” said the 
stranger in a hurried and agitated voice. 

Captain Wood cast a suspicious glance upon 
the person—* here are none but friends,”’ he said. 

The stranger came close up to the group, and 
throwing back a cloak which enveloped the whole 
form, discovered a female dress. 

‘* A woman! by all the powers of darkness,” 
said Matthew Guthrie. 

‘A woman,” said Martin—“ so it is, by G—, a 
true daughter of mother Eve.”’ 

‘¢ An angel!’’ said Henry Wood, deeply blush- 
ing; for he immediately recognized her—*one who 
has periled her life the second time to save mine.”’ 

‘¢ And your companions,” added the lady. 

‘¢ Who is the lady ?”’ asked lieutenant Young. 

‘¢ Back Martin—back corporal; fall back my 
men,”’ said captain Wood, *‘you must not seek to 
penetrate the lady’s secret.”’ 

The two soldiers obeyed in silence. 

‘‘And now,” again asked lieutenant Young, 
‘‘ surely I may know the lady’s name.” 

“ Myra Cunningham.” - 

‘Indeed! our besieger’s daughter? can William 
Cunningham’s daughter be trusted by a Whig.” 

«« My life upon her faith—doubt her not Billy 
Young, while you call yourself friend of mine.” 

‘«« Nay your word is a sufficient guarantee of her 
truth. Ill trust her with all my soul, and now I 
think of it, ’twas she, as you have told me, who 
attempted your safety, when ‘twas in greater peril 
than at present.” 

‘‘T need not ask you, Miss Cunningham,” said 
Harry Wood, turning to Myra, ‘‘what is the object 
of your visit, ‘tis apparent you would save the lit- 
tle band now in their utmost need. But how is it 
to be done lady ? How acquired you the knowl- 
edge of this dangerous pass ? What are the means 
you propose for our safety? How knew you we 
were encamped on the Table Mountain ? 

‘When you left the Enoree, the guard under 


'sergeant Knotwell,as well as the balance of my 


| 


father’s force, believed you would be under the 


' || necessity of flying to the mountain.” 
‘“*T see it now,” said Martin,” say the word, and | 


“ But of what guard, under Knotwell, do you 


be it man or devil, I'll put a bullet through him.” || speak °° 
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Ah! you do not know then, that Col. Cleave- 
land was sent off as a prisoner for Cunningham's 


| 


castle, when taken, as your troop saw, at the | 
bridge on Enoree—sergeant Knotwelland several | 


men, were appointed to conduct him to our house.” 

**Old Roundabout then still lives! though a 
prisoner ?”’ 

‘¢ He lives; though not a prisoner—a party of 
Whigs have rescued him.” 

‘¢ Now God be praised for that! The gallant 
Landgrave will still live, to fight his country’s 
battles.”’ 

“ Sergeant Knotwell,’”’ continued Myra, “and 
the two men who escaped with him from the 
rescuing party. reached the castle in safety; and 
informed me of the events I have detailed; and 
gave their opinion upon the probable result of 
your flight—that you wouldseek the Table Moun- 
tain for safety, and, if successful, be able to defend 
yourselves from the pursuers, until hunger forced 
the combat upon you, when the great strength op- 
posed to you would ensure the victory to your en- 
emy. I had vowed to devote myself, woman as I 
was, to the service of my country; and this I 
thought the best opportunity to make a successful 
commencement. I[ had two years since, under 
the guidance of an old Indian, who had made his 
home among the white men, discovered the pass 
you saw me ascend this night. The chief—for 
chief he had been, if he spoke the truth—was un- 
der some obligations to my family, and I hada 
kind of hereditary claim upon his affection—and 
this claim, from long intercourse, had become de- 
cidedly personal. In the exuberance of his affec- 
tion for me, he revealed to me what had been, one 
of his most important secrets in his younger days; 
and consented, after long importunity, to assist 
me in gaining the summit of the mountain by the 
Indian pass—a feat which no white person had 
ever attempted before me. "Twas certainly a wild 
and romantic notion for a girl; but the toil and 
danger were nothing in my heated imagination, to 
the glory of an achievement so uncomnion. | at- 
tempted it, and I succeeded—lI stood on the spot 
where I now stand,and looked proudly on the valley 
below. I had reached the giddy eminence by a 
path before untrodden by a white foot, and thought 
myself a heroine. The whole feat was not accom- 
plished—all the entreaties of my Indian friend 
could not prevent me from gaining the base, by 
the same path [ had reached the summit—-I did 
so, and felt I had done a very foolish thing in my 
mad attempt to play the heroine. I never spoke 
of it afterwards—my guide promised secrecy—and 
so the matter rested. But when I| heard -of the 
situation of your troop, I thought that this very 
path might furnish it with means of safety; and 
resolved to leave my father’s house immediately 
to give it relief if possible. [ have carefully recon- 
noitred my father’s camp, and find we can descend 
with safety. Its distance from the road we will 
take, will place your men out of the danger of ob- 
servation, and by morning’s dawn your whole 
troop may be beyond the danger of pursuit.” 


! 
| 
| 


be much blamed, for making an unceremonious ex- 
change—your own horses will be left for the ben- 
efit of your enemy, sothe exchange will be a much 
fairer one, than usually takes place between hos- 





tile parties.” 
| 


/said Harry Wood—for the hope of life and liberty 











| 


that you bring us. 


' set, as had been before determined. 


“Thanks, dearest ‘Myra, a thousand thanks,” 


I imagined that I was a doom- 
ed man—that I should never again see the glori- 
ous rising of the morning sun. But you give me 
new life, maiden; I may live to see many; and I,and 
all of us will owe that desirable privilege to you— 
to you, Myra Cunningham, who have proved our 
better angel. Let the whole troop meet as soon 
as possible at this spot, lieutenant Young—by 
heaven I could leap the precipice for very joy at 
the thought of safety for so many brave fellows. 
Away lieutenant, we have no time to lose, the 
time requires action. To horse—to horse, my 


| gallant friends." 


“Bah! Harry, will you ride down the preci- 
pice,”’ said the lieutenant, as he turned to summon 
the troop. 

In a few minutes the whole troop were around 
their commander, who stood near the cedar tree. 
A few words of explanation, put every man upon 
the alert, to prepare for a retreat, instead of an on- 
Soldiers and 
officers were running in every direction, and be- 
fore two o’clock, every necessary preparation had 
been completed. 


Matthew Guthrie and Martin Martin, came to- 
wards the place of rendezvous with heavy hearts. 
The corporal’s “* Bonny Kate,” had been sacrific- 
ed, and he had taken the last moment to weep 
over her bones, and rub down Selim, to whom on 
account of his great partiality to the young Bay- 
lis, he had transfered a part of the affection which 
Kate in her life time possessed; without a rival. 
‘¢ Do you see me, Selim,” he said, as he gave the 
horse a farewell slap, “‘ we are going to part my 
fine fellow—you must join t’other side and turn 
Tory, whether you will or no—but I'd oe 
to desert and join our side again the very frst 
chance —Baylis or [ will always be your friend.‘ 
And Matthew walked off, with the big tear in his 
eye. 


'| " Martin blubbered like a child, and swore * he'd 
|| rather attack the Tory camp,and die sword in hand, 
|| than leave “Sweet Milk and Peaches,” to the 

| mercy of the English and Tories. "Tis unchristian- 


‘¢ Had we horses, Miss Cunningham, it might | 


be so, we cannot take our own down this preci- 


the whole troop cannot hope to eseape.” 
“For that, you may also provide; 
belonging to the English and Tory troop—or at 


least a sufficient number to mount all your men, | 


are kept at a distance of two miles from the leag- 
uers’ encampment. The small guard that attends 


| 


pice, though we may get down ourselves—on foot || 


the horses | 


like and cowardly,” he said, “to abandon our 
nags to the enemy, they'll hang every one of 


'them to a certainty, and I’ll never see “* Sweet 


Milk and Peaches,” again—wont they captain 
Wood,” he asked. 

‘“‘I think not, Martin—why should they hang 
the horses?” 

‘‘ Why! why did‘nt they want to hang you?” 

‘‘ Me! Mr. Martin, do you suppose they‘d hang 
a horse. because they‘d hang a man ?* 


there might be a distinction between a man and 
a horse, and was silent, though his perceptions on 


| Martin had some faint gleamings, that possibly 


them, can be easily overpowered, and you cannot || 


the subject were so indistinct, that he could not 
find comfort in the difference, and continued to 
_sob most audibly at the contemplation of his irre- 
parable loss. 

Man after man passed down the mountain, nor 
was the descent so difficult as they had imagined. 
Myra acted as their guide, and by her judicious 


\| directions prevented any accidental mischief, 


About half way down the mountain, isa steep 
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precipice, of from ten to fifteen feet, where it again | 
meets the rock, of which the mountain is compos- | 
ed, sufficiently projecting to give a fair foot hold. | 
This part of the way, if not the most dangerous, | 
was best calculated to excite terror, for it could | 
only be passed by sliding down some gigantic | 
grape vines, which grew from the lower to tlie 
upper projection. 


rie, peeping over the precipice— How can any 
christain man dare to venture his neck, down 
these dangerous supporters. 

“ Nevertheless it must be attempted,‘ said cap- 
tain Wood, “methinks Matthew, the danger is 
unquestionably less than it would be, to storm the 
Tory camp.‘ 

‘“[ dont know that, Harry—suppose one of 
these yines should break, where would your feet 
find a stopping place ?,’ 

“ At the foot of the mountain, no doubt. 

“Yes, but you could never tell what hurt you.‘ 

‘¢ No, nor could I tell what hurt me, with a tory 
bullet through my brain. All dangers an’t death 
—soon my brave corporal, ‘tis your turn now to 
try the grape vine.“ 

Matthew‘s teeth chattered in his head; but he 
escaped the dangerous descent. 

In two hours, every member of the troop stood 
in safety at the base of the mountain, nor did they 
long delay in taking up the line of march for a 
place of safety. 

‘Do you accompany us Miss Cunningham ?* 
asked Harry Wood, ‘‘or must we part. Colonel 
Cleaveland‘s house will afford you shelter and 

rotection, if you will allow me to conduct you to 
it—or is it your intention to return to castle Cun- 
ningham.‘ 

‘¢ T have devoted myself to the eause of my coun- 
try,‘ said the noble girl, “and my father will soon 
be acquinted with that determination. IfI return 
I shall be kept under such restraint, as will de- 
stroy the little good I might do if free. Castle 
Cunningham is no longer a home for me.‘* And 
She burst into tears. 

Myra‘s horse in the care of a faithful attendant, 
was found in the valley,and Henry walked by her 
side in silence as the crisis required, until they 
had got nearly in sight of the place, where the 
Tory‘s horses were kept. 

‘Tt needs not your presence,‘ he said, ‘at the 
place where we calculate on supplying our neces- 
sities in the way of horses—keep on lady till you 
come to the fork in the main road—there await us, 
depend upon it we wil! not keep you long in sus- 
pense. If we succeed, as 1 think we must,a 
quick retreat must follow.‘ 

Myra followed the directions ; and the Whigs 
turned aside to indemnify themselves for the loss 
of their horses, now completely in the Tory’s pow- 
er. To one unacquainted with the true character 
of the “ backwoodsmen,”’ it might seem strange, 
that being forced to abandon their own horses, 
wander circumstances which rendered it inevitable 
they would fall into the hands of their enemies, 
4hey did notdestroy them. From this course great 
benefit would result to the Whigs; as it would 
cut off the possibility of their being successfully 
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T pursued, when the ‘Tory discovered their escape. 
) And it would also prevent the enemy from ac- 
a quiring a valuable booty. But these reasons, co- 
} gent as they were, would have had no influence 
4 upon a single member of the troop. ‘Tbe soldier's 
ff herse, was nearly as dear to him as his life and 
i honor, and he would have shuddered at this out- 
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«The saints preserve us,‘ said Matthew Guth- || 








| rage upon his affection, had an order to that effect 
been made. Each secretly hoped at some future 
day, again to acquire the possession of his favorite 
charger, and no common consideration could have 
induced them, to consent to a massacre of the 
brutes they were compelled to abandon. Henry 
Wood and his officers knew this feeling prevailed 
among the men. Indeed they were under the 
influence of the same feelings themselves, and 
never once thought of this barbarous plan, to ben- 
| fit them in the retreat. 
With a still and cautious tread, the Whigs stole 
| upon the sleeping Tories, left in charge of the hor- 
|| Ses, and had completely surrounded the house and 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| stables, before they were discovered. 

| Corporal Barrister was the first to diseover the 
| party, and shouted for his assistants to awake. 

| ** Do you see me’’, said Matthew Guthrie, who 
stood near him—* stop that confounded noise, or 
I'll cut your tongue out.”’ 

Corporal Barrister, who was not fairly awake, 

did not have the prudence totake Matthew’s hint, 
and overpowered by the terrors of his situation, 
continued to shout “the Whigs !—the Whigs!”’ 
A glance of Capt. Wood’s eye, sealed the Tory’s 
fate. Matthew Guthrie was prompt to execute 
his commander‘s implied order—and corporal Bar- 
rister never spoke again. 

‘*T have heard it said,‘* said Martin Martin, 
“that the tongue is an unruly member, and by G— 
the Tory has proven it. Had he been born dumb, 
he might have saved his head.‘ 

The few remaining Tories submitted without a 
struggle. Resistance was useless. 

“To horse my men; to horse,‘ said captain 
Wood, in a suppressed voice; “silence and de- 
spatch, will insure our safety; we have hada 
bloodless victory. 

‘Corporal Barrister would beg leave to differ 
with you, said Martin in a low tone, “ were he 
permitted to speak his opinions ?* 

‘* His blood is upou his own head, Mr. Martin; 
his death was necessary to our safety.‘ 

‘* He has had good luck in his fall,‘‘ said Mat- 
thew Guthrie. 

*“ How so?‘ asked Martin. 

‘¢ By meeting his death from the hand of an offi- 
cer of equal grade ;“* replied Matthew, and the 
corporal strutted off with a military swagger. 

The horses were soon ready, and the retreating 
party passed on unmolested. 

Harry Wood was by the side of Myra Cunning- 
ham, whenever his duty would permit, and be- 
stowed all the care and attention of a brother upon 
the fair fugitive. 

Myra felt that his kindness and attention were 
nothing more, and many a bitter pang shot thro’ 
the fair girls breast, during that long and fatigue- 
ing ride; but she swerved not from her high in- 
tentions; and only hoped that death might soon 
give a panacea forall her woes. The heart of 
the maiden was breaking; her spirit sunk under 
| the weight which bowed herdown. Harry Wood 
| was grateful for the important services she had ren- 
dered him; but Marian Cleveland filled his heart, 
_and engrossed all his love. Myra could not but 
perceive that another was the mistress of the cap- 
tain‘s affections, and submitted to her fate in si- 
lenee and despair. 

Who shall attempt to describe the wild curses 
and maniac acts of the tory Cunningham, when 
he diseovered that hisenemy had escaped him. He 
raved like a man in his wrath, and vented his in- 
dignation on all who approached him. He devot- 
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ed, in his imprecations, to an ignominious death, 
everyman, woman and child, attached to the Whig 
interest ; and swore, by Heaven, and earth, and 
hell—* that his vengeance should never slumber, 
and his hate never be appeased. They have nevy- 
er known me,‘ said ths infuriated Tory. “Whig 
mothers shall for the future, still their squalling 
brats, by the namel bare. Infants shall suck 


in horror of me at the breast, and old and young | 


shall shun the path of William Cunningham, as 


they would the pestilence which destroys them, | 
or the demon that triumphs over soul and body at | 


the same moment. 


How well he kept his word, and performed all } 
he threatened, let the history of the time tell the || 
curious enquirer; we have not time nor inelina- | 
tion to follow him any further than our tale leads. | 


The banks of the beautiful Green river, were 


now in sight of the Whig troop. The second sun | 


had just risen since their flight from the Table 
Mountain, and the men set up ashout of gladness, 
as their eyes rested upon their old and establish- 
ed camping ground. ’Twasa home to the weary 
Whigs, for safety wasthere, and there were their 
wounded companions—those who had been sent 
off under Jack Colvin, from the affray before Cun- 
ningham Castle. Happiness was in every sol- 
dier’s eye—hope swelled every bosom. Their 
loved commander, Henry Wood, was safe; the 
troop had lost but few of its numbers—their coun- 
try might yet be free, and they relased from the 
perils of war. 

A day of rejoicing was passed amidst mutual 
congratulations, for the dangers they had escaped 
and those they had encountered and conquered. 

Speculations upon the future, were not suffer- 
ed to mar present enjoyment, and the troop look- 
ed forward with pleasure, rather than pain, to the 
day when they should again take the field, and win 
new laurels upon the crests of the Tories or red 
coated English. 

The next morning, Henry Wood, accompanied 
by the boy Baylis, and the soldier Jack Colvin, 
started for the Roundabouts onthe Yadkin, where 
colonel Cleveland's house was situated. They 
were to act as an escort to Myra Cunningham, 
who was anxious to secure the Landgrave‘s pro- 
tection. 


‘¢<¢Tis a noble girl, by dad, Baylis,‘ said Jack, | 


Matthew Guthrie has told me all about her lead- 
ing our troop down the Table Mountain, and sav- 
ing them from the English and Tory swords, that 


were stationed at the foot of it. By the life of 
Washington, and when I say that, Baylis I mean | 
what I say—I‘d sooner die ,than stand by and see a | 


hair of that girl‘s head harmed. 


*“ And who would not, Jack? Is there a man | 


in our troop who would not die for that fair girl ? 


Oh it would be glorious so to die—to breathe our | 


last, while the beam of her own soft eye, thanked 


us for the protection we had given—while her | 


own sweet voice lamented the fate which had been 
incurred in her service. 

The boy‘s speaking eye and burning brow, told 
more than met the ear. 


“¢ Whew !* said Jack, ‘¢ By gosh, I see how it is || 
with the strippling ;‘* and he turned into whist- || 
ling some favorite air, without continuing the 


conversation. 


The party reached the Roundabouts without 


mate of colonel Cleaveland‘s family. 





|| cert with Cleaveland, and when he left the Yad- 
| kin to join his troop, did so, with the intention of 
|again taking the field ina few weeks under cir- 
|;}cumstances which might enable him to free the 
|| upper part of South Carolina from their disagreea- 
|| ble visitors, the English—and their more danger- 
| Cus neighbors, the Tories. 

| 

CHAPTER IX. 


The military operations of the Southern Whigs, du- 
| ring the summer of this year, were almost ontloaby sus- 
| pended, except in some few particular instances. South 
Carolina began to be considered by the inhabitants them- 
| selves, as well as by their invaders, a conquered pro- 
| vince. A great part of the State, panic struck by their 
misfortunes and losses, and harrassed by the insolence 
|| of a foe, whose sole policy was to bring them back to 
|| their allegiance to the British Crown, accepted protec- 
| tion as subjects to the King. To this course, many, 
'| whose hearts were pledged to the good cause, felt them- 
| selves compeled to submit. The resumption of their 
| paroles by Cornwallis, and his order for them to take 
| protection as subjects, under pain of being considered 
as traitors ; forced many toa show of submission, which 
they secretly resolved to throw off on the very first o 
portunity. The flame was smothered, not quenched : 
few were truly reconciled to their allegiance, and the in- 
vaders, deceived by the deceitful calm ; adopted a course 
| of policy calculated, as they thought, to rivit the fetters 
| with which they had bound the rebellious Carolinians ; 
but which, in its effects, produced a result diametrically 
opposite to the one they had intended. When the great- 
er part of the State ltad become British subjects, by vir- 
\| tue of their forced submissions; a fatal error in point 
of true policy was committed by the commander-in- 
chief, who ordered the inhabitants to be enrolled as loyal 
militia, and to prepare themselves to assist, in their char- 
acter of His Majesty’s subjects, in the subjugation of 
their own country. The flame now began to burst forth, 
and symptoms of opposition to show skomeives. Col- 
onel Ferguson—an able, brave, and talented officer of 
| the British army—had undertaken to drill and discipline 
| the new and loyal militia. For this purpose he visited 
| 
| 





|| the back settlements of the State, where the recruits un- 


| der the new system were principally raised. After bring- 
| ing them toa proper state of discipline,he was ordered to 
| join the main army, and co-epperate inthe attempt to re- 
duce North Carolina. The recruits which were under the 
command of Colonel Ferguson, were principally idle 
and disorderly persons, who cared little under whose 
|| banner they fought, provided they were allowed to in- 
|| dulge their plundering propensities. 


} 


|| The repeated insults and aggressions sustained by the 
|| peaceable inhabitants of the country—the loss of pro- 
'| perty and of life, drove them to desperation ; and they 
| appealed to their brethren on the western side of the 
| mountains for assistance against their cruel oppressors. 
The appeal was an individual one; government had noth- 
ing fo do with making it, nor with answering it—but it 
was promptly answered by the brave and hardy mount- 
aineers. ‘The Landgrave of Yadkin swore bitterly that 
Ferguson and his men were a complete banditti, and 
that he would hunt them to extermination, with as little 
favor as he woulda mountain bear. Other commanders 
caught the Landgrave’s feelings, and a force sufficient 
to conquer the command of Ferguson, were soon assem- 
bled and ready for their march to South Carolina. Un- 
der Colonel Cleveland’s command, was his favorite, 
Captain Wood, and his troop; among which were still 
to be found the reader’s old acquaintances, corporal Gu- 
thrie, Martrie Martin, Jack Colvin and yu amt Baylis 
—eagar as blood hounds for the forray, and still holding 
| all their old feelings of hatred against the Briton an 
Tory. Captain Robert Cleveland was there with a com- 
pany of picked men who, like their captain, knew no 
fear, and whose rifles in therr hands possessed a most 


| 
| 


| 


encampment on the “King’s Mountain,” situated in 


ail ; | oe ae , 1] Fereuson had taken u s 
any difficulty or delay ; and Myra became an ‘in- || appalling accuracy. Colonel Ferguson h Kk phi 
| 


Henry Wood prolonged his stay several days, 


| what is now York District; his force consisted of one 


: . “1 . >|) hundred regulars, and thirteen hundred loyalists. A- 
Settling some intended military operations in con- || 


inong the latter was Captain Cunningham’s troop, who 
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had joined the English colonel for the purpose of follow- 
ing him to the main army, and continuing their depre- 
dations to the North State. Ferguson did not receive 
the intelligence of the intended attack under Cleveland, 
and the other colonels, in time to evacuate his* position 
with safety. The supposed strength of his camp, ren- 
dered him confident in the hope of being able to beat off 
the Whig party, unless their force was much superior to 
hisown. He had received information, on which he 
could rely, that there would not be much, if any, supe- 
rierity in numbers, and resolved to abide the contest, 
and win new laurels from the zebellious North Caroli- 
nians, and their colleagues. 

It was now the night of the 6th of October; the next 
day the enemy were expected, and all was bustle in the 
Torycamp. Many of the Tories knew, that they had 
nothing to expect from their exasperated countrymen, 
and felt that they must conquér or die. Their crimes 
were too many, and of too deepa die to pardon—their 
rights a% prisoners might be respected, but they were 
liable to be, and would be, condemned as felons, and 
suffer by the rope, even if they escaped the broad sword 
and rifle. 

Cunningham was one of these, and, naced up and 
down his tent with a hurried step, as he reflected upon 
the various causes of deep offence he had given to some, 
who would be engaged against him in the next day’s 
conflict. He had worked his mind almost up to a state 
of frenzy ; and gnashed his teeth, as he uttered the bit- 
terest maledictions upon the Whigs lre personally hated. 
In this state of mind, the sentinel who stood at the 
door of his tent, spoke to han; and informed him that 
a part of his troop, who were on the piquet guard, had 
caught an old woman, under circumstances which ren- 
dered it highly probable she was a spy, belonging to the 
Whigs, and that they awaited his orders to know what 
they should do with her. 

* Bring her here,” said the stern Tory—if she bea 
Spy, we will know how to deal with her.” 

The order was immediately obeyed, and the supposed 
spy stood before him. 

* Who are you ?”? asked Cunningham, in an imperi- 
ous voice—“speak Beldam! Why were you lurking 
about our camp?” 

“Tam the old woman who lives in the cabin, in sight 
of your camp,” was the reply, in a husky voice. “I 
thought no harm in walking out to look at the mountain 
which has been familiar to me the greater part of my 
life—’twas a new and strange sight to me, to see it cov 
ered with armed men—and this is the night before a 
battle! 

“ Ha! how know you that?” 

“] have heard your own men say so.” 

** Since they took you I suppose ?” 

it9 Yes.” 

« And yet, you old harridan, your curiosity has been 
excited by a cause of which you were ignorant, until 
you undertook to gratify it.” 

“But the tents, and the fires, and the men, were 
here—which was sufficient to excite curiosity ?” 

“°Tis false, woman—fiend—whatever you are. You 
are an agent of fhe Whigs, and have sought to betray us 
for rebel gold. Speak, she, d 1! You are a spy,” 
continued Cunningham—all his suppressed feelings 
bursting forth—speak and confess your infamy, or [ll 
bury this dagyzer in your heart.” 





There was a terribly high and vengeful purport on 
the Tory’s brow. His eye was phrenzied—his features 
those of a maniac. The woman felt the danger ef her 
situation; her whole frame trembled. She essayed in 
vain to speak, and sank on her knees before the infuri- 
ated Tory. 

“ Nay, then, you are guilty,” said the maddened Torv, 
in a voice of thunder—Guilty ! and by G— shall die”? 


“ As he spoke, he struck with all his force a venge- | 








ful blow at the woman’s breast. His dagger was died | 


in blood. The woman fell back, covered with the red 
fluid. Something like father murmured upon her hps, 


but she spoke no more; perhaps *twas a prayer the dy- | 


ing wretch would have pet upto her father and her | 


God, in the lact moments of her agony. 
Cunningham knew not, nor cared not. 





“ Your orisons were short,” he said, and he spurned 
the body with his foot. 

Sidney Eldon, who was passing near his uncle’s tent 
at the moment, heard his loud threats, and rushed for- 
ward to prevent, if possible, the intended violence, 
though he knew not the object of his relative’s ven- 
geance. 

As Cunningham turned from the body, lieutenant El 
don entered the tent. 

«What is the matter, captain?” he asked—I heard 
your voice ; what has displeased you 2?” 

Cunningham pointed in silence to the body. 

“A woman, uncle! Youhave not slain her surely ??? 

The Tory held up his dagger, still in his hand. 

‘What had she done?’ Why stain your hands with 
a woman’s blood ?”” 

‘She was a Whig spy, and as such, ought to have 
died.” 

‘But not by your hand, captain Cunningham. This 
must be enquired into.” 

“ Ha, boy! do you threaten me? 

Sidney Eldon raised up the corpse in his arms; as 
he did so, the covering fell trom its head, and discover- 
ed a face he well knew. 

« Almighty Ged! could’st thou permit this?” he cri- 
ed in a tone of the bitterest agony, 

Cunningham turned at his nephew’s exclamation, 
and fixed his glaring eyes upon the face of the dead. 
There was facination for the horror stricken Tory, in that 
pale and beautiful countenance. His burning glance 
fell upon the lifeless body with an intenseness that 
seemed supernatural. Who that had seen that look of 
anguish, deep and damning, while the Tory bent upon 
the body; could have wished him greater punishment 
than he then endured. His whole frame was shaken 
by the most terrible convulsions—his pale lip quivered 
with more than mortal agony—an ashy and death-like 
hue covered his whole face; he gasped for breath for a 
moment, and sank senseless upon the ground; if con- 
scious of his misery, the most wretched of men—the 
most guilty of human beings. The murdered female 
was Myra Cunningham. 

We pass over that night of agony to Cunningham ; 
when he could think, he strove to think of the coming 
battle, and not of his daughter, to anticipate scenes of 
blood and carnage; glutting his revenge, and wiping 
out the remembrance of the innocent blood he had that 
night spilt. Of death also, the heart-stricken father 
thought, and athousand times e’re morning, he said 
“ one grave should hold us both, my daughter, I have 
nothing more to live for.”? Once, indeed he tried to 
pray. Yes, he who had scoffed at all religion, and spurn- 
ed at all its mandates, tried to seek consolation from that 
source, which in prosperity he despised; but power 
was not granted him; he felt pardon and peace were not 
for such as him. 

Of the bitterness of sorrow, which bowed down the 
heart af Sidney Eldon, we will not speak ; he-had loved 
the fair girl with alla brother’s affection, and wept her 
untimely fate, in a flood of warm and generous tears.— 

He watched by the corpse until morning, and laid her 
carefully en her cold bier, to wait for those offices which 
none buta female could bestow. ‘The father could not, 
dared not, look upon his murdered child; and until the 
coming battle was over, there was no opportunity to 
perform the common rites preparatory to consigning 
the body to its last resting place Sidney Eldon watch- 
ed and wept over it undisturbed till morning. 

The loyalists did not wait long for the enemy on that 
day. They anticipated an early visit, and were not dis- 
appointed—colonel Ferguson was fully prepared for 
the rencounter; and rejoiced at the prospect of a com- 
plete trumph over the attacking Whigs. The Whig 
troops came on under the command of Col’s. Cleveland, 
Sevier, Shelby, Wilhams and Campbell. A nominal 
command was bestowed upon Col. Campbell ; but each 
colone! was to head his own men, and fight to the best 


| advantage ; according to the exigencies of the moment. 


The Whigs stopped in sight of the loyalist’s camp, to de- 
cide upon the mode of attack. A death-like stillness 
pervaded the mountain; they awaited in silence the dis- 
position of the Whigs, before commencing the battle.— 
The mountain has a circular base, and it was immedi- 
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ately determined to make three separate points of attack. 
Colonel Cleveland, defiled his men to the right of the 
mountain ; Colonel Shelby, his men to the left; while 
Col’s. Campbell, Williams, and Sevier were to take the 
point in front. Each body was to make the attack as 
nearly simultaneous as possible. Col. Cleveland had 
marched his men to the place where they were to wait 
the word of command from Col. Campbell, when to com- 
mence the onset. Capt. Wood was by the side of Cleve- 
land. 

“ My dear colonel,” he said, this will be a most bloody 
day unquestionable. | wish you would make an en- 
couraging — to the men, *twill have a happy effect, 
I’m satisfied.” 

* A speech, Harry, why d——n it man, I never at- 
tem mi speech in my life. If you think a speech will 
do any good, do you, who have the gift of the gab make 
it yourself.” 

* Nay, colonel, that will never do, ’tis the command- 
ing officer the’men expect to address them.”? 

“ Say you so Harry—then by G— let Campbell make 
the speech—he’s commander-in-chief, by virtue of the 
oldest commission.” 

“ Fie colonel, does Campbell command this division 
of the army; why tell your men that, and they'll mutiny. 
They’d never fight under any other than “old PRounda 
bout,” as they call you, ifthey knew you were present. A 
speech colonel! A speech for the Yadkin boys—and 
my life upon it, they’!] follow your suggestion.” 

« Well, if | must, 1 must; but do you see me, Harry, 
as Matthew Guthrie would say; I may be competent to 
command these men, but if [am competent to make a 
suitable speech to them, may I be d dif lever knew 
it.”? 

6 Silence, you Yadkin boys,” he continued :n his 
stentorian voice—“ and all you who never had the hap- 
piness of living upon the Yadkin, silence also. The 
enemy are before you, in plain sight; we shall attack 
them in less than ten minutes, and I have a few words 
to say before you begin.” 

This singularly unique and appropriate speech, has 
already been published by several different authors ; 
but we hope to Fe excused from embodying itn an avow- 
ed work of fiction: which nevertheless, contains as 
many well attested facts, as some works of a more im- 
posing character. 

‘ My brave fellows,’ he said—‘we have beat the Tories 
and we can beat them; they are all cowards. If they 
had the spirit of men, they would join with their fellow 
citizens, in supporting the independance of their coun- 
try. When engaged you are not to wait for the word 
of command from me. 1 will shew you by my example 
how to fight, I can undertake no more. Every man 
must consider himself as an officer, and act from his 
own judgment. Fire as quick as you can—and stand 

our ground as jong as you can—when you can do no 
Setter, get behind trees, or retreat; but I beg of you not 
to run quite off. If we are repulsed let us make a point 
to return and renew the fight; perhaps we may have 
better luck in the second attempt than in the first. If 
any of you are afraid, such have leave to retire, and 

they are requested immediately to take themselves off.” 

‘Huzzafor the Landgrave of Yadkin! Old Round- 
about forever! shouted the men. 

© Do you see me, Baylis,’ said Matthew Guthrie, ad- 
dressing the boy, “ I wonder if ‘Old Ben’ thinks there’s 
any body afraid that belongs to our troop.” 

- Pochane so, though he looked very hard at you, 
corporal.” 

* At me, Baylis,” said the veteran, reddening with 
anger, why d——-n him, he did’nt mean to say I was 
afraid, did he? 

“Did he? nocorporal that he did’nt,”’ said the boy 
Jaughing— Why what a fool you are Matthew. When 
he looked at you, want it to say, if there is any 
cowards in Harry Wood’s troop, corporal Guthrie is 
the man that knows them, and will keep out ‘a sharp 
eye,” for the honor of the corps.’ 

“If that’s what he meant,” said the soldier, with ev- 
ident pleasure,“ he was parfectly right; and I can tell 
him one thing, there’s not flincher in our troop; if there 
is d n me.” 








The word of command to advance, was given at this | 
moment; Cleveland’s detachment rushed on, with loud 





shouts to the conflict ; a deadly fire was opened on both 

sides, but still the men pushed on undaunted. They 

had already nearly reached the summit of the little 

mountain, when they were compelled to give way; the 
| English bayonet was irresistable, and they retreated be- 

fore it. Fortunately for colonel Cleveland’s command, 
| at this moment Col. Shelby’s detachment reached the 
| the summit, on the other side, and pouring in a well-di- 
| rected fire, the loyalists were compelled to turn to this 
| hew quarter of attaek; and again the bayonet was suc- 
cessful, and Shelby’s men retreated. A new front was 
| instantly presented; Col’s. Campbell, Williams and 
| Sevier, with their command, had reached the brow of the 
| hill. Again Ferguson turned upon his enemy with his 
former success, and drove them from the hill, with the 
| loss of several men, and of the brave Col. Williams.— 
| Col. Cleveland’s detachment obeyed his instructions to 
| the letter; so soon as they discovered the loyalists had 

turned from the pursuit, they rallied, and again ascend- 
| ed tlie hill. The conflict now became more deadly. 
| Cunningham performed prodigies of valor, and seemed 
| perfectly reckless of life, and yet he escaped unharmed. 
| _ Captain Wood had been left by himself, by an acci- 
| dental fall from his horse, and had just remounted, when 
| Cunningham discovered him. The Tory rushed upon 
| him, with that seowl of bitter hate, which spoke his de- 
| 
| 
| 


|termination: Tuekily, captain Wood had one pistol 
which he had not fired he os shot took effect upon Cun- 
ningham’s horse, which reared and fell. Horse and ri- 
| der tumbled upon the ground; but Cunningham was only 
| but slightly bruised, though entangeled with the trap- 
| pings of his horse. 

Captain Wood immediately dismounted, and his sword 
gleamed before the Tory’s eyes. 

Careless as Cunningham had been of his life in the 
conflict, and.indifferent as he appeared to be to his fate, 
his natural feelings prevailed over his excitement, and 
he loudly sued for quarter. 

“Tecan grant you no quarter, captain Cunningham,” 
and Harry Wood raised his arm to despatch him. 

Cunningham’s face was distorted with agony. 

“Quarter, quarter,” he cried, in the name of : 
and he pronounced that mysterious word, which no man 
who understands it can hear and disobey. 

“Coward, coward!” said Harry Wood, “dare you 
save your life on such terms as you have*chosen.” 

“JT can and will said Cunningham,” with a ghastly 
smile; dare you refuse it.” 

“No, no! not even to you—you have saved yourself 
by ——.” 

“¢Where shall the murderer and traiicr find protection ? 
shouted Cleveland, who had come near enough to 
hear Harry Wood’s last words. 

Cunningham, who had risen to his fect, felt the foree 
of what Cleveland said, and again his face was pale as 
death. 

Cleveland wielded his broad sword with fearful ener- 
gy, and aimed a blow at the Tory’s head, which would 
have prostrated him forever; but its descent was met 
and rendered harmless by the interposition of Sidney 
Eldon, who had come up with a part of Cunningham’s 
troop to the rescue. 

“Fly, uncle, fly from here, and from the battle field, 
all is lost,” he said, * fly while you may. Colonel Fer- 
guson is dead or mortally wounded. The second in 
command will continue the fight nolonger. A halter 
will be your fate, if you fall into the hands of the Whigs. 
Lieutenant Scott has escaped that chance. He les 
dead upon the field, asdo, perhaps, a majority of your 
troop.” 





Cunningham stood for a moment, as if stupified : 
then suddenly mounting his nephew’s horse, galloped 
off in a direction which promised the greatest appear- 
ance of safety, and was soon far from the fatal field, up- 
on which he had shown so much bravery; and so much 
cowardice. He seon after left the country, and contra- 
| ry to all poetical justice is said to be living, even up to 
| the time we write our legendary history. 
| The Tories had beat Cleveland and his friends a little 
distance, while Cunningham escaped ; and Sidney E]- 
don now bastened to their assistance. Cleveland was 
the first man he encountered, and he made a stroke at 
him which was successfully warded. 
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* Boy, boy !”? said the Landgrave, * you have fought | 
your last battle””—and he atfacked the young oflicer with | 
death-dealing blows. 

The conflict was an unequal one, and Sidney Eldon 
fell covered with blood and mortally wounded. 

The signal of surrender was heard at this moment; | 
and the work of carnage was suspended by both parties. | 

“ Bear me to my uncle’s tent,” said the dying man to 
those who stood around him; ‘place me by Myra Cun- 
ningham, and bury us side by side, at the foot of this | 
fatal mountain.” 

His orders were obeyed. Even Cleveland. to whom | 
a Tory was always odious, felt compassion for the young | 
man, and attended him to the tent, in the hope of help- | 
ing to soothe his dying moments. | 

‘‘ Sweet Myra!” he said, “I bitterly regetted thy fate | 

| 


Fast mght; but to-day I think differently. Tis better 
that the daughter of the Tory Cunningham rests as she | 
now doés, than that she should livea life of misery. [| 
knew thy gentle heart, fair cousin; it beat for one whose | 
feelings were not in unison with thine; thou wouldst | 
have died a slow and lingering death; the victim of un- | 
tequited love, a broken hearted woman.’ 

“How died Mvra Cunningham ?” asked Cleveland, 
much moved, for until he entered the tent, he was igno- 
rant of herdeath. ‘Who has dared to commit violence 
upon the lovely maid ?” 

“You knew her Colonel Cleveland? We heard she 
was under the protection, voluntarily sought, of the 

higs.” 

“Ves I knew her, but how met she her fate 2?” 

“By the hand of one who loved her, and would have 
sacrificed his own life to have saved her.” 

“And who was he ? 

“Her own father.” 

Cleveland was dum with astonishment—he easily 
comprehended the cause of her death, but he knew not 
how it came to be inflicted by the hand of a father. 

We have not noticed during the engagement, the ex- 
ertions of our friends, Jack Colvin, Matthew Guthrie, 
Martin Martin and Baylis; but they were all true to their 
trust, and many a fatal bullet, from their unerring rifles, 
had sent a lopaliot or regularto his long account. Bay- 
lis kept near the three friends, who stood mutually 
pledged to each other, for rescue or revenge; as wellas 
to Baylis, particularly on account of the nominal rank 
they had bestowed upon him. It was towards the end 
of the fight, that Baylis discovered a man on horseback 
flying from the field. Something, the young Whig knew 
not what, impelled him to follow the retreating Tory. 

“Follow me,” he said to the men who had given him 
a kind of brevet rank: yon Tory must not be suffered to 
escape—he has pressing reasons, I doubt not, to be found 
missing at the surrender; come on, and we will stop 
him.” 

The situation of the Whigs enabled them to carry their 
intention into effect, and the flying Tory yielded at the 
first summons. But no sooner did the boy get a full look 
at the man, than his whole appearance was changed 

“If I mistake not,” said Baylis, “I have seen you be- 
fore.” 

The Tory pretended ignorance, and swore he had nev- 
er seen the boy before in his life. 

“Matthew—Martin—Jack””—he said, “you have prom- 
ised upon the honor of men, to obey my orders, when- 
ever they do not interfere with a higher duty.” 

“By dad,” said Jack, “that’s the truty.” 

“Truth,” said Martin, “by G—, who dare dispute 
it?” 

“Not I,” said the corporal, “and d’ve see me, I'll be | 
glad to be told why you take the trouble to remind us of 
it, Baylis ?” 

“You know, Matthew Guthrie, that when I joined the 
troop, I told Captain Wood, that the-marks,of a Tory’s | 
lash were still visible upon my shoulders; and that he 

romised me, I might hang him if ever J caught him.” 

“That’s all gospel,” said the corporal, “what then ?” 








“This is the man!” 

“Whew! why the d—! did’nt you say so without any | 
palaver? we'd hung him before this time, if you'd said 
the word.” 

The Tory was sergeant Tom Knotwell, a conspicuous 
member of the “bloody scout,” and one of our readers? 
old acquaintances. 


“Dox my cats,’ said Jack Colvin, “we must hang the 
fellow.” 

“Certainly,” was his comrades response. 

Baylis produced a rope, which was well calculated for 


the purpose, and some of the men slipped it over Tom’s 


neck, before he could well collect his skattered thoughts. 

**Mercy, mercy !” said the agonized Tory ; “give mea 
thousand lashes if you will, but do not hang me.” 

The men proceeded to erect a kind of platform, from 
logs and rails, and were soon prepared. 

**Mount,” said Baylis, ‘‘and you shall see what we'll 
do.” 

The Tory obeyed, though he continued to beg hard for 
life. The rope was fixed over the limb of a tree, and 
every necessary preparation made for the execution. 

“You won’t hang me?” said Tom, in a pitious tone. 

“If we don’t,” said Baylis, “you?ll disappoint us.— 
Pull away the foot-hold which Tom Knotwell has,” con+ 
tinned the boy; and the order was instantly obeyed. 

The battle had ceased; the loyalists were beaten, and 
those who lived were prisoners. There was no neces- 
sity for their immediate return, and the whole company 
sat gazing at the lifeless body of Tom Knotwell, indulg- 
ing in the opinion, that they had faithfully and bravely 
performed all their duties that day, and were well enti- 
tled to the commendations of their officers, and the grati- 
tude of their country. 

Harry Wood soon after came riding up to the spot, 
where Baylis and his friends were resting frem their 
toils. 

“What is this??? he asked in an angry tone; “whe 
has dared to perform this act of cruelty and revenge ?” 

“I have dared to have it done,” said the boy, “and 
these three men have dared to perform those orders.” 

‘Indeed, young sir, and by whose authority have you 
ventured to issue your fatal orders?” 

“By the authority of my commanding officer, Captain 
Harry Wood.” 

“Mine! mine, did you say?” 

“Yes sir, by your’s ; one of the conditions upon which 
I entered your troop was, to have the privilege of hang- 
ing the man who had dishonored me.” 

“I may not deny it; ’twas a rash consent neverthe- 
less; but let your revenge now sleep; cut down the 
man, perhaps we may yet save your victim.” 

“If you do,” said Mathew Guthrie, “fyou’ll have his 
neck to splice, and that, I take 1t, will be somewhat of a 
difficult job.” 

“°Tis too late then; who is the man ?”” 

“Sergeant Tom Knotwell, hangman to the “bloody 
scout; no danger that the art willbe lost ameng the To- 
ries, though Tom was one of their most expert mas- 
ters.” 

“Tom Knotwell, say you? well he has only antieipa- 
ted his fate; forthe Court Martial which sits to-morrow 
would never have suffered him to escape. Had you 
waited another day, Baylis, your revenge would have 
been sanctioned by the judgment of a Court* 

“°Tis better as it is,” said the boy, “Tom Knotwell 
merited death, as you acknowledge, and no one had bet- 
ter cause than myself to see that the punishment was 
properly inflicted ” on 

Harry Wood turned off without answering ; and Bay- 
lis and his comrades proceeded to the place where the 
balance of the troop were now stationed. 

“T’ye see me, Baylis,” said Corporal Guthrie, “we've 
made a zlorious day of it; wan't I right when I said I'd 
be d——d if there was a flincher in the troop under Har- 
ry Wood’s command ?”’ 

“As Captain Wood rode round the base of the moun- 
tain, he met a lady, with a single attendant, hurrying, 
apparently, tothe summit. As the lady met him, she 
threw up her veil, and discovered the features of Marian 
Cleveland—though pale and agitated in the extreme. 

“Miss Cleveland,” he said, in astonishment—“why 
seek you the battle-field this mement, stil] covered with 
the dead and dying.” 

«“’Tis therefore that I seek it.” 

“Your father is safe, young lady.” 

“| know it, but where is my friend—the friend that 
you yourself gave me, Captain Wood? where is Myra 
Cunningham ?” she said, bursting into tears. 

“Myra Cunningham's surely not where you appear to 
seek her: not on the battle-tfield.”’ 
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once more upon the being to whom you are so dee »ply 
indebted.” 
“Has any thing happened to Myra Cunningham ?” 
asked Captain W ood, anxiously. 
“Nothing, perhaps, a soldier would think—she has 
met her death, in attempting to excute my father’s wish- | 
| 


“Conduct me to her father’s tent, if you would look 


és.” 
“Follow me,” said Harry Wood; and the y passed in 


silence to Captain Cunningham’s tent. Cleveland.who 
still sat in the tent, knew too well the onyect of his | 
— visit,to ask any questions. Myra and Mari- | 


and the young Whig girl refused to st ay at home, while 
her more adventurous companion followed the tro Ps 
with the avowed int ues ‘of periling her life, if she 
could benefit the catse to which she had devoted it. 
At her own solicitations she had becn permitted to re- 
connoitre the loyalist’s camp, for th: pur se of obtain- 


ad become tenderly atiac he d durin: eg the: suimine | 


an agony of grief, and the warm tears testified to the 
sincerity of her affection. But Marian had yet a deeper 

pang to feel, a cause of grief which dried her agonizing 
tears to donble agony, and left a witheri: 
her young and aching heart. Sidney Eldon, in the last | 
Lo. of dissolution, met her distracted view; the | 
¢ 
| 


ing information beneficial to the Whi rs; the sequel al 
already known, Clevelan pointed to the lifeless body | 
of her friend, in silence; she threw herself beside it in | 
| 
| 


1g power upon 





nosen of her heart was strucyling before her w ith his 
last mortal pangs. Ch ve ] ind an i Captain Wood 1 both 
¢omprehended the look of much de Longs with which 
Marian regarded the dying man. They knew she had | 
formed a deep attachment for some one, and it was too | 
évident to the horror-struck Cleveland, that the un- 
known object of his daugiiter’s atlection was then be- 
fore her, and dying by his hand. Put the young officer 
awoke once more to perception; he seemed to be aware 
that Marian was near him, and opened lis eyes once 
more upon the world. . 

“Indamird,” he murmured,as he met her gaze; “In- 
damird, we meet once again love, but ‘tis only to part 
forever.” ’ 

“Oh say not so! Say not so!” shrieked the distract: | 
éd girl. “Live my Sidney; live, and even my ta the rat 
this moment will not refuse his consent to our ] plighted 
faith.” 

“Your father, Indamird; I know him not 

“No! no—I never told you who he is—who I am—I | 
am Colonel C leve land’s d aug rhter.?” 

“Colonel Cleveland’s, C olone] Cleveland’s dau chter,” 
said the young Tory, half rising, “Oh, that I had known 
it before this day’s conflict began. I attempted his life, 
Indamird, and am dying by his hand.” 

Horror—agony—madne ss, was in her brain. “It 
burns,” she “said, forcibly striking her forehead.—*It 
burns now ; when will it be extinguished—ha! ha! ha! 
Father—husband—<friend. » The shrick of the maniac 
filled the tent with more horrors than did the de ath- rat- 
tle of the dying. “ Murdered, and by my father, ha! ha! 
ha!? and Marian sank senseless upon the body of her 
lover. 

At that moment all was silence in the tent.—The 
1eavy breathings of Sidney Eldon had stopped forever ; 
his glazed eye “became fixed; while its last beam was 
was spent upon her whom he could not forget even in 
death. 


} 
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* * * * * * 


At the base of the King’s Mountain, are, or were, two | 
graves, side by side, a little distance from the promise u- 
ous mounds which cover the whi vs and tories, who fell 
in that day’s conflict. There sleep Sioney Epon and 


Myra Cunnincoam. 
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LiFe is made up, not of great sacrifices or duties, 
but of little things, in which smiles and kindness, and | 
small obligations given habitually, are what win and | 
preserve the heart, and secure comfoit \| 
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OR 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE ANGELS. 


BY JOHN LOVE LAWRIE, ESQ. 


( Concluded.) 


PART IX. 


I found her at her lattice sitting, 
Gazing upon the moonlight air, 
Her graceful figure well befitting 
The beauty of a scene so fair. 
Her head was leaning on her lute 
Whose melting voice of song was mute, 
Save the low answer that it gave 
When o’er its strings the breeze would wave. 
Oh! as she turned her gaze on high, 
I thought such glances down were given, 
But never such a glorious eye 
Was raised before from earth to heaven. 
Her face unto the sky ascended, 
The moonlight on it soft descended, 
And streamed upon each beauty’s bloom 
Like glory from an angel's plume. 
And oh! there was a mournful trace, 
That lay upon her gentle face. 
As when the clouds’ dark shadows look, 
Down on the sparkles of a brook. 
And then she raised her lute, and playing 
With its respondent throbbing strings, 
Giving forth tones like perfume straying 
Along the earth, she genily sings : 


“T’ve watched the sun in golden flame 
Go softly to his ocean home, 
I’ve counted every star that came 
In shining beauty to its throne, 
But oh! I cared not for their light, 
For when thou’rt absent, all is night. 


I’ve watched the twilight’s softened hue 
Come stealing over stream and bower, 
I've counted every drop of dew 
That peeped from out each silent flower, 
But oh ! what were they all to me, 
When I was far, my life, from thee! 


I’ve listened to the night birds sing 
In beauty from the mountain brow, 
I’ve counted every firefly wing 
Its path around the myrtle bough, 
But what to me the sweetest song, 
When thou, my bosom’s lord, wert gone. 


I’ve knelt me down and tried to pray, 
But from my lips no murmur came, 
Or if there did, I ne’er could say 
One word, except my loved one’s mame ; 
For could I think of aught but thee 
When thou my life wert far from me. 


A mateless bird that’s left to moan 
Unto the sighing woods and river 
A moonless sea, all dark and lone, 
A hapless tree that’s left to wither 
Far from a stream, are like to me 
When I am far away from thee. 
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Then come, my sweetest life, oh come, 
I weary for thy voice’s song, 
Oh haste thee, for thy loving one 
Hath listened for thy step too long; 
. Y 5 5? 
Oh let me feel thy burning kiss, 
And think that heaven gives not such bliss.” 


And midnight came, and stil! she sat, 
Listening to every sound that stirred, 
Looking intent and lone as that 
Most melancholy, loving bird 
That poureth out her wailing tune 
T'o woo the cold and vestal moon! 
Weeping because she will not give 
One smile to let its passion live. 
And then she rose, and forth she went 
Like a dim spirit of the night, 
Beneath the starry firmament, 
To seek her bosom’s lost delight. 


I hovered on her way, and brought 
Her wandering footsteps to the spot 
Where Lamech ‘neath the moonbeams slept, 

In the dark sleep that never dreams, 
And then as angels weep, I wept, 

To hear that maiden’s piercing screams 
When first the trembling moonlight ray, 
Had shown where mute her lover lay. 
She flung herself upon his breast 
And to his lips her own she pressed, 
And oh! to see that gentle thing 

Raising the mortal’s drooping head, 
Seemed like our spirits hovering 

Around the righteous-dying dead. 


‘‘ Lamech, my Lamecl:, wake,”’ she cries, 
‘¢ Unseal the slumber of thine eyes, 
Raise but again thy drooping head 

And say, oh say, thou art not dead, 
Speak to me speak, | cannot bear 

The lonely darkness of the air — 

Nay, smile on me with that loved face, 

*Tis me, my Lamech, thy own bride ; 
Speak to me, speak, thou knowest my place 

Where’er thou art, is by thy side. 

And is it so—and art thou gone, 

Is all the harp’s sweet music broken, 
And will I never hear the song 

That in each word by thee was spoken, 
No, no, I feel it cannot be, 

Wake, ’tis thy Zarah calls on thee, 
Look on me with thy loving gaze 
As thou wert wont in other days. 
Speak to me, speak—I did not think 

That thou shouldst hear my voice unheeded, 
Or from Zarah’s arms would shrink, 

When she had thus so wildly pleaded. 
Wake, wake, sweet life—my bosom’s lord, 
Lamech my first, my last adored, 

Thinkest thou that when my soul was thine, 

When all thy thoughts were but my own, 
When we were one through storm and shine, 

Thinkest thou I'll live when thou art gone? 
No, no, I’! sit beside thee here, 

I’ll watch thee till I also die, 

And never will I shrink or fear, 

But hail with joy death’s glazing eye. 
Oh! could I now but only see 

That eye one gentle love-glance raising, 
I'd give it back again to thee, 

And breathe my soul away in gazing; 
And tell me, will I never hear 

That voice whose every tone once came 
Like spirit music to my ear, 
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Breathing along my soul like flame ? 
And are those eyes now closed forever 
And will they look upon me never, 
And is the moonlight of that brow, 
All hushed and cold and clammy now? 
Oh! Lamech, Lamech, let me go, 

I cannot linger here without thee, 

But let me share thy bliss or woe, 

I care not which, if I'm about thee. 
Thou know’st I cannot live when thow 
Art cold, and hushed, and dead as now, 
There's never light upon the lake, 

Nor blooms a flower upon the river, 

If God the sun from heaven should take, 

Or send a blast the flower to wither. 
Then with my lips pressed unto thine, 

My hand within thy cold grasp thus, 
I'll go with thee, and then will shine 

One glorious heaven for aye on us. 
Thou’rt gone unto the harping skies, 

But thou can’st never joy above, 
Without thy Zarah’s earnest eyes 

Beaming on thee her humble love. 

It come, my Lamech, oh! those lips 

Are cold, cold though thy Zarah’s here, 
Cold as that drop the night-flower sips, 

When Even sheds her pearly tear. 

And thus, and thus, beside thee lying, 

I'll breathe by thee my latest breath, 
Thinking it joy with lamech dying, 

Since it will join us both in death; 

And when my glimmering soul shall cease 

To think of this dark sinning world, 
When I have sought the land of peace 

And Heaven before me is unfurled, 
Unto thee will I dimly glide, 

And press thee in my longing arms, 
And hover ever by thy side, 

For there I will be safe from harms. 
One kiss, my Lamech, ’tis the last, 

My soul is fleeting swift away, 

Earth and its earthly joys have passed, 

And soon I'll seek the land of day. 
And they will lay us in one grave, 

Even then we never will be parted, 
One cypress tree shall o’er us wave, 

Above the true, the faithful hearted. 
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Farewell 





There is a singing bird, (1.) 
That singeth in the lonely air, 
And mortals say they often bear 
A message from their well loved dead, 
To tell them where their souls have fled;. 
And such a one just then was heard 
And its sweet melancholy note, 
On Zarah’s wretched senses broke, 
And straight with eyes and cheeks all glistening, 
Like spray upon a moonlight sail, 
She bent her forward quickly—listening 
To hear its heaven-sent joyous tale. 


Oh ! ’twas a mournfal sight to see : 
That gentle thing so eager bending, 
And full and rich and gloriously 
The moonlight on her form descending - 
It was amid the forest depth, 
The trees were mourning over head, 
And the lone rushing river wept, 
Far downwards in its sandy bed, 
The moon came streaming on that face 
So full and rich and joyously, 
Where death had printed o'er his trace, 
And left a soulless vacancy, 
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While with her arms around his head, 
Through the dark masses of his hair, 

Sat Zarah with the stiflened dead. 
Listening unto that bird’s wild air. 


It was not long belorea step 
Came softly stealing o’er the ground, 

Rousing the brushwood where it slept, 
In tangled masses all around. 

And soon from out the copse there came, 

He of the black and guilty name, 

He who had done the darkest crime 
That e’er the Angel hath recorded, 

In that dread book whose every line 
Tells of such damning deeds 1ewarded. 


Oh! how his spirit shrunk away, 
In terror from that sorrowing one, 
Shrunk, like the mists of early day 
Before the brightness of the sun. 
While o’er his wretched spirit came 
In damning foresight to him given, 
The billowy streaks of lurid flame 
From that dread place unnamed in Heaven. 
And Zarah straight serenely rose, 
As beautiful and bright as those 
High Angels that inflict the doom, 
Qn errant spirits who have come 
Up from this land of dismal gloom 
Unto our place of light and sun; 
And though she bore the mourntul trace 
That grief to her whole form had given, 
Still yet, ok yet, that gentle face 
Seemed less of earth than of the heaven, 
While something of a mocking sneer 
Seemed struggling through each dropping tear, 
As if her hate while yet unborn, 
Were changed to sad and pitying scorn. 


«« And comest thou here, again,” she said, 

«‘Comest thou to triumph? no, no, no, 
Thou could’st not triumph o’er the dead, 

When he is lying hushed and low, 
And more, thy craven, coward heart 

Would fear to look upon the clay, 
That death had claimed for his part, 

And stolen its love and light away, 
Aye! do’st thou tremble? oh those eyes, 
Might weep in bitter heartfelt grief, 

With tears like tempests from the skies 

Nor bring thy wretched soul relief, 
No, not for thee is mercy open, 

The chain betwixt thee long hath broken, 
And I would curse thee, but I ne’er 

Would seek thy wretched soul to blight, 
And plunge thee downwards to despair, 

Without a ray of comfort’s light. 
And there he lies, oh God! this brain 
Is tortured with consuming flame, 
Lamech, my life, my love, my breath, 

Thou’st gone from me forever now, 
Thou liv’st in the vale of death. 

And coid and clammy is thy brow; 
And never more will come again 

Unto the wan and wasted cheek, 
‘Life with its breathing healthy stain, 

For all is cold and hushed in sleep. 
Ah! yes in sleep—he is my own, 

To me he never can be dead, 
iHis heart in mine hath aye it’s home, 

Upon this knee aye leans that head. 
And art thou gone? and aim [| here 

Alone—alone, without my love, 
‘With all I held so warm and dear, 

Away from me in lands above. 
Lamech, awake, my arms are round 
That neck on which so oft I’ve hung, 











To thee in life or death I’m bound, 
As ever vine to cedar clung, 

And art thou mute? nay then, I’ll pray 

To die—to pass away—away 

To Heaven or —— ah! I reck not where 

If thou my life, my love, art there. 

And thou, thou who hast done it all, 
Thou see’st me ona knee that ne’er 

Before a mortal man would fall, 

Save in the anguish of despair; 

Strike, strike me too, and I will bless 
The welcome hand that brought me death, 
And pray with my last fleeting breath 
That God will wipe away the stain, 
That brands thee with a murderer’s name. 
And oh he’! grant it when it come 
From sucha broken hearted one. 

Oh! strike me quick—yes; do it—yes, 

And free me from my wretchedness, 

And solemnly thou hear’st me swear, 

That morn and night my constant prayer 

Shall rise in humble faith for thee 
Before the Mercy seat, until 

God showers on thee such purity 
As Angels from the stars distil, 

Hear me—l1 swear it, now thy knife, 

For life is death, and death is life.”’ 


Thus franticly those words she speke, 
Wildly and passionately sobbing, 

As if each racking heart string broke, 
Beneath her soul’s convulsive throbbing; 

And every glance so eagerly 

Looked in his changing face to see, 

(Fond raver!) if his blood stained hand, 

Wouid hearken to her wild command. 


And He, Great God! I shudder yet, 
To think upon the dark regret 
That crossed his face at every word, 

In wild and desperate meaning given, 
As if already had been heard 

The doom that shut him out from Heaven; 
While through the dim and shadowy past 

His memory ransacked other times, 
And could but find from first to last, 

A train of black and damning crimes; 
While the clenched hand upon his brow 
Told sadly to an Angel how 
He felt the horrid darkness there, 


That weighed him down ; down; down for aye, 


With deepest anguish—with despair 
That knew no cheering hopeful ray. 
He felt it in each brain throb burning, 
And to the gentle Zarah turning 
He answered low, while memory gave 
A flashing light across the gloom, 
Like charnel lights about a grave 
That only beam to show—a tomb. 


‘Oh taunt me not,” he murmured low, 
‘I’ve suffered many a blast of woe; 
Strike thee! alas! thou know’st me not, 
This hand should wither e’er it did it, 
And every black and guilty thought 
Would rise in judgement to forbid it. 
Oh, had we never, never met, 
Had I ne’er looked upon that face, 
I would not now with vain regret 
A long, long lapse of years retrace. 
Bless thee! sweet angel, God will hear 
The prayer of every guilt for thee, 
Will soften at each burning tear 
That falis in heart-fell agony. 
Oh, God! this is too much to bear, 
Hear this, my first, and only prayer, 
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Since crime hath thrown it’s cursed stain 
Upon my black and guilty name— 
See me in bitter anguish kneel, 
Hear my lone wretched prayer tothee, 
That this fond being may not feel 
One half my desperate misery— 
Let me—let me endure it all, 
And not on her one heart-pang fall~— 
Aye! let it only light on me, 
Though lasting through eternity— 
Strike her! « 





‘Nay, hear me, see me kneel— 
By all the love thou e’erdid’ : feel, 
By the wild misery of that prayer 
That only came of deep despair, 
By every wild impassioned word, 
That once from thy own lips I heard, 
When at my feet thou witnessed’st heaven, 
That unto me thy love was given, 
By every thought that then gave light, 
I pray thee—beg—beseech thee, strike!” 


**No, no, fond raver! once again, 
I tell thee that thou pleadst in vain. 
Go, there are times before thee yet 
’ When time will still thy fierce regret. 
For me—for me—aye what for me, 
But death as dark and desparately 
As [ have lived—and oh ’twill close 
A life that never knew repose. 
Sirike thee! dost thou remember when, 
With hordes of bloody, ruthless men, 
The savage o’er the mountain came— 
And gave thy mansion to the flame? 
f While thou, poor drooping flower, left there 
Had nota single friend who'd dare 
‘To make one last attempt to save 
Thy beauty from a burning grave. 
J launched my sail across the sea, 
Trescued thee from worse than death, 
iT J climbed the wild rocks desperately 
Where boldest men would lose their breath; 
And caught thee like the eagle, when 
He takes his quarry fiom its den— 
And thou did’st lean thy weight upon 
This arm—thy head upon this breast, 
- And oped thine eyes like morning dawn, 
And thanked me—then, then was I blest. 
yi And down the rock in joy I bore thee, 
While hostile men were hovering o’er thee. 
But what recked [? 1 could not fear, 
For thou my life, my all—wert here. 
And so I sped across the foam 
Far from thy burned and rifled home, 
: And yet thou thought’st that it was He, 
i The captain of that ruthless band, 
; Who over mountain, stream, and sea, 
a Have long asserted their command. 
} And thou wert right, and what Iam 
Thou never knew’st until this hour, 
And now thou lookest upon the man 
Who saved thee from a darker power. 
And look——” 


; 
He said, and quick unwound 
The robe that covered o’er his frame, 
And showed where o’er his waist was bound 
} A crimson belt that glowed like flame. 


«Yes! in yon lowering forest stand 
‘The chosen of my noble band, 
And soon we’ ll be away—away 
Where the bright sun blots out his ray. 
J go—a recreant, guilty man ; 
No friend will sigh above my bier, 
And none when knowing what I am 











Will bless my memory with a tear. 
But what of that? I once had dreamed 
Of love, and joy, and heaven and thee, 
And then such light upon me beamed, 
As fell from God’s own purity. 
I’ve thought that in some sunny land, 
Beneath the shining of bright skies, 
We yet might wander hand in hand, 
Fach drinking being from our eyes, 
I’ve fancied this, and now ’tis well 
That all these thoughts of madness fell. 
But grieved I not, dost think, when first 
The tinth upon my spirit burst 
That I had loved—Joved thee, in vain? 
God! how it maddened in my brain, 
And poured along as if a flood 
Of lightning mingled with my blood, 
Until] | thought with hate at first 
On that for which I am accursed. 


‘«*Think’st thou I tamely fell before 
The first glow of the tempter’s breath? 

No, God hath seen me o’er and o’er 
Pray that he’d send me rather death, 

And yet the thought would still return, 

And in my bosom darkly burn, 

As if it were some horrid thing 

That hung upon my spirit’s wing 

And held whene’er I sought to rise 

Into the pureness of the skies; 

And so each vain and wild endeavour 
Was crushed I know not whence or how, 
Till | became what lam now 

And will be whil’st, I live, forever. 


But see’st thou yonder meteor light 

That flashes upwards to the night, 

It ismy signal—I must rock 

E’er morn—whose ocean’s tempests talk. 

Farewell, sweet angel, should some time 
A traveller tell of some lone grave, 
That’s washed by the wild ocean wave, 

Weeping upon it tears of brine, 

Thou’lt know and joy that it is mine— 

Farewell!”’— 


And scarce the words were passed 

E’er through the wood his footsteps crashed, 
And faintly rose the wild halloo, 
A second signal from his crew. 
Then died away as if it ne’er 
Had broke upon the stilly air, 
And never more upon that land, 
Was seen again his lawless band. sed 
The day is lowering dismally, 

The earth is hushed in awful slumber, 
And o’er the heaven’s dull canopy 

Stalk the grim banners of the thunder, 
Wide o’er the firmament unfurled 
Before they burst upon the world. 
The mustering vapors of the heaven, 

Here gathered dark, there widely scattered, 
Or shooting ragged, gray, and riven, 

As if some hand their might had shattered, 
Tell of the storms that darkly brood, 

Muttering afar in wrath and gloom, 
Before they stride upon the flood, 

From out the firmament’s dark womb. 
Upon the verge of the dark ocean, 

The clouds are loosely floating, massed 
Or huddled in a wild commotion, 

Like funeral plumes before the blast. 
And overhead they stretch afar, 

In one embattled savage troop, 
The hidden lightnings mighty car, 

From which upon the earth *twill swoop. 
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The screeching sea-fow] leave the path, 
Where comes the tempest in his wrath, 
And swiftly on the wing they soar 

Back from the storm encompassed shore; 
And every prow that late hath flown 
Along the sea, now stretches home, 

To seek some surer place of rest, 

Than on the threat’ning ocean’s breast, 
While not a bird or beast but knows 
That this is only the repose, 

Which comes upon the earth, before 
The snorting storms along it pour. 


And Zarah’s spirit like a lamp 

Whose lustre beams within a cave, 
And shineth dull mid vapors damp 

Was flickering onward to the grave. 
And God had willed that she should be, 

In that dark state before her death, 
When all is dark obscurity, 

And life but only lives in breath. 
While all the soul’s intelligence 
Fleeth ’fore death’s dark influence, 
And the bright spirit’s essence dim, 
Droopeth like to a bird whose wing 
Is wounded, that it can no more 
Into a brighter region soar. 


I hovered by her like the light 
Of fireflies round a rose all night, 
And saw the spirit’s sinking ray, 
Grow dim and dimmer on its way, 
In all that fearful mystery, 
That comes when earthly joys have waned, 
Whose dark, accursed history 
Began since earth with sin was stained. 
J saw, I watched, I grieved itall, 
Her spirit dying in the gloom 
That darkly shadows round the tomb, 
Flashing more feebly its dull light, 
Till it seemed merged in endless night, 
When some stray fancy could recall, 
3y fits and starts, her soul again, 
And then with long, low, sobbing cries 
She’d call upon her Lamech’s name, 
Kissing his cheek, and brow and eyes, 
Until once more her spirit’s flame 
In its strange fitful glimmering, 
Sank quietly back again to death, 
Onwards and onwards flickering 
Until she breathed her latest breath, 
Like moonlit sails that oft are seen, 
Upon a wave where rests a cloud, 
Rising up fitfully between 
Like some dim spectre in its shroud 


Quickly, however, when the chain, 
That bound her to the earth was broken, 
And the dread word by Azrael spoken; 
Had loosed her from her mortal frame, 
I bore her upwards through the air 
To that bright land of glory where 
I saw the flash of many a wing, 
And watched their bright eyes glimmering, 
In joy that sin’s unrighteous slumber 
Another soul had cast away, 
And come to join the glorious number 
Of those redeemed whose pinion’s ray 
Is by our Mighty Master given, 
To make up what was lost in Heaven. (2) 


’T was strange to see each folded sense 
From out its fitful slumber waking. 
And into such new being breaking, 

Till every bright intelligence 

That angels have around the throne, 

From out her gladidened spirit shone, 














Until with such a sweet surprise 

She turned on me her flashing eyes, 
And breathless, panting as at first 

it is with those when they have burst 
Into another life like this, 

She looked how much she felt of bliss. 


Away, away, we swiftly went 
Along the peopled firmament, 
W here the bright envoys from the throne 
Who came to bear her spirit home, 
Poured downwards like the morning beams 
When first upon the night she gleams 
And Zarah, mute and wondering 
Swept on my path away, away, 
F lashing from out her starry wing, 
The sparkling light of Ileaven’s own ray. 
Up, up, like meteor lights we glanced, 
Our shining track was left behind, 
And every plume in glory danced, 
Afar upon the gentle wind; 
Look, Zarah, look! yon distant shore, 
Yon is the land where sin no more 
Can tetter thy bright soul that wingeth, 
Its path where every ange! singeth 
The songs that tell in joy through Heaven, 
The triumph of a soul forgiven 
See’st thou the stars that flash around, 
Circling along the vaulted sky? 
See’st thou the angels where they sound 
Their harps as on the clouds they fly? 
Yon are the beams from Eden’s bowers, 
The starry radiance of her flowers 
That spring amid the scented groves, 
Where many a young free spirit roves, 
That once, like thee, was caged within 
A land ot death, and doubt and sin; 
See’st thou yon web of radiance spun, 
In rainbow tints wide, wide afar? 
Brighter ten times than was the sun, 
That glances from the crystal bar 
Of Heaven’s high gate, that can but open, 
To words by its bright keeper spoken, 
And those are rays that shine from out it, 
And downwards in their glory shine, 
In abroad path where angels climb, 
Along the twisted rays that twine, 
In glorious beams of light about it, 
Until their winding way they take 
Up to the mighty dazzling gate. 


Come, Zarah, Zarah, let us haste, 

Thou'lt see the flash of many a wing, 
Go swiltly up the illumined waste, 

In Heaven’s high portal vanishing, 
For messengers have gone before us, 
To tell the saints that hover o’er us, 
That light upon a soul hath beamed, 
Another spirit is redeemed 
And soon thou’lt hear sweet melody 

Sweep from a thousand harps around 
Telling through far immensity, 

Another lost one hath been found. 
Come, let me bathe thine eyes in dew 

That’s stolenfrom the crystal fount, 

That flashes by the Holy Mount, 
And then this crown of glorious hue 
I'll twine among thy locks of light, 
That flash like sunset, billows bright 
And then thou’lt be as bright as those, 
Who glory that their pinion throws 
Its beams where God’s own spirit flows, 
And with it o’er creation run, 

Until they mingle into one. 


Look yonder, Zarah, yon bright things 
Are Eden’s glorious waving trees, 
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That make low music to the breeze: When hastening to thy glorious home, 
Thou It see a thousand angels’ wings And joyed to think what waited thee. 
Flashing amid those shining places, 
Like comets in the sun’s embraces, Thou'lt lay thee mid fair Eden’s bowers, 
There’s nota spirit in the Heaven; And meet the kiss of each soft breeze, 
But is with purest joy elate, _ Thou’lt steal the perfume of its flowers, 
When e’enan humble soul forgiven And cull the fruit from laden trees, 
Hath entered Heaven’s rejoicing gate; Thou ’lt drink from out the starry bowls, 
There’s not a spirit that is lying That gleam along the waters bright, 
Amid the joys of our bright land Where first the newly ransomed souls, 
But soon thou’lt see in glory flying, Drink in sweet draughts of love and light. 
In a bright singing joyous band, 
To hail a ransomed spirit, who Thou'lt lay thee down awhile and listen 
} But late hath crowned an angel’s hue. To music breathing in thy ear, 
iW Thou'lt watch our angel’s pinions glisten 
Hark! hark! their pealing shouts arise Amid the ent of many a sphere, 
i Through the wide arches of the skies, Thou'lt drink the starry dew that lies . 
i! I see them each in glory come Where shining gloves most sweetly sing, 
| To meet the ‘happy ransomed one, Distilled from out the blazing skies, 
i I see them on their wings of fire And fanned by the Almighty’s wing. 
" Come with the brightand high desire , =e 
f| Of wooing thee unto the throne And yet through Heaven's immortal mange, 


Are pleasures of still brighter hue, 
And when thy spirit sighs for change, 

Go seek it—Heaven Is ever new. 
And as, blest spirit, yonder light, 

Shines from the glow of Heayeun’s high gate, 
Go—for a band of spirits bright 

Upon thy coming there, await. 


Where brightest spirits have their home. 

Hear their tweet songs come floating down 
See them upon their pathway streaming 
Each ina flood of glory beaming, 

Each bearing on his head a crown 

Of glittering flowerets such as thine, 

That did their light but only shine 


> Ar “" tr Vv 7 l % > 
Upon the world from which thou’st come, CHORUS OF ANGELS ROUND. 


j Thou never more wouldst see the sun. 
See, how yon mighty Angel flings Was the Earth not bright 
Those dazzling sparkles to the air, In the fair sunlight, 
) Insucha bright, entrancing glare When the skies were blue, 
a That J can scarce its radiance bear; And the glorious hue 
"4 Hark! what a glorious melting strain Of the forest shone, 
4 He pours along the Heaven’s blue plain— In the Spring’s first dawn; 


List, list, unto the words he sings: Young Spirit say, 
Was it not most gay 


FIRST ANGEL’S SONG. Till thou Jookedst on Heaven? 











’ Spirit! thou comest from lands of night When the Sun had set 

ar To live within our realms of light, And the stars were met, 

25 Go, spread thy course, away, away And the red light lay 

2 | Go follow every comet’s ray, On the sea away, 

; Sweep on the bosom of each star, And the firefly shone 

r Make the red tempest breath thy car, Like the diamond stone; 

yj And thou can’st never never see Young Spirit, say, 

! Where endeth Heaven’s immensity! Was it not most gay 

q Till thou lookedst on Heaven? 

a Spirit! thou’rt from the darksome tomb, , 

i We joy that thou hast burst its gloom. When the dew was bright 

; Go, wing thee on the fearful path On eacli flower at night, 

| Where snorting tempest pour their wrath, And music stole 

b Go, with the lurid lightning talk, O’er thy dreaming soul, 

7 And weave it in each flowing lock, And thou heardest the sighs 

ta But thou can’st never, never, see Of the Summer skies, 

. Where endeth Heaven’s bright majesty. Young Spirit say, 

i P Was it not most gay 

. Spirit! thou'rt froma land below, Till thou lookedst on Heaven? 

. We joy thou’st left its sin and woe, 

is Go—thy bright shining pathway take And so with my sweet charge I passed 

® Along the bosom of that lake Through the wide portals of the sky, 

4 Whose every little drop of spray, And straight in light and glory flashed 

i Is clearer than the morning’s ray. On to the throne of the Most High. 
And thou wilt never, never, see And when I staid my glowing wing, 
Where endeth Heaven’s bright purity. She turned to me—that gentle thing, 

q ; And while those eyes on earth so bright, 

H SECOND ANGEL’S SONG. Shone gloriously in Heaven above, 

. on sitet : She spoke these words, while their soft light 

| Come, Gare s06, jure--Dright joys for thee, Beamed forth unutterable love: 

, Joys that thou had ne’er thought upon, ' 

When Heaven’s immortal sanctuary. ‘“<Oh let me ever, ever glide 

In glory to thy sight shall dawn. In joy and happiness beside 

: I saw thee when thy pinions shone The throne where such as thou preside; 

With glowing immortality, And ever, ever let me shine 
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Before the glory of that shrine, 
And live within its mighty blaze, 

My glances ever to it raising, 
Drinking its love whole nights and days, 
Though I should die again in gazing, 
And with my Lamech and with thee 

I'll spend a bright eternity.” 


In Heaven’s expanse two spirits wing 
Their happy path around the Throne, 
Mid its bright glories fluttering, 
Like planets in their shining home. 
The one ne’er leaves the other’s side, 
And both into each other shine, 
As sunbeams pierce into the tide 
And with each little wave entwine. 
No song than their’s more sweetly rings 
And if along the vaulted skies 
They pass on bright and joyous wings, 
Or bathe themselves amid the blaze 
That hovers o’er the starry ways, 
Some spirit sees them gleam on high 
And looking at them as they stray 
Along the Heavens will smiling say 
‘‘There Lamech and his Zarah fly.” 
(THE END.) 


DEDICATION. 


To thee, Dear Pendleton—this poem—the offspring | 
of an idle and happy period, spent in that land of sun- 
ny skies and summer breezes, Georgia, where the 
friendship I have formed with yourself is its most plea- | 
sant association—is inscribed as a very small token of | 
that attachment which will, it is my sincere wish, be- | 
come every day closer, till warm as the sunshine of | 
vour own glorious land, it will be perpetuated into that | 
brighter world which has been the subject of so much | 
happy thought to both of us. 


Very truly yours, 
JOHN LOVE LAWRIE. 





Nore 1. 
*‘There is a singing bird,”’ &c. 
A Brazilian tradition. These birds they say, bring | 


a message from the dead to surviving friends. Not 
that Zarah was a Brazilian. 


Nore 2. 


*<Is by our Mighty Master given, 
To make up what was lost in Heaven!” 


Such was the reason of our birth, it is supposed by 
many: We were created in order to supply the pla- 
ces of the Angels who were expelled in the fall. 

Salonius says—‘*Decem sunt ordines angelorum, | 
sed unus cecidit per superbiam, et idcirco boni angeli 
semper laborant, ut de hominibus numerus adimplea- 
tur. et proveniat ad perfectum numerum, id est, den- 
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arium. 
| 
| 
| 


The rod of the Prophet at Horeb, 
from the rock; but water, sweet water; so some- 


times the blow of affliction, blessed by a higher power, | 


softens the heart to the flow of the gentler affections. i 








brought not fire | 











Written for the Magnolia. 
THE HAPPY EFFECTS OF A WELL REGU- 
LATED MIND. 


From Purity of thought all pieasure springs, 
And from an humble spirit all our peace. 


Young. 


To how many unnecessary vexations and mortifica- 


| tions is the possessor of an unrestrained temper subject- 


ed—how every trouble whichis common to the lot of 
man sinks him in despair: if it does not make him re- 
bellious against his Creator, indeed, his life is like the 
troubled sea forever agitated. The contrast, viz: the 
happiness arising from a well regulated temper cannot 
better be depicted than in the following tale: 

Lucy Montague was the idolized child of a bereav- 
ed widow; one who was surrounded by every luxury 
and comfort that the golden god could bestow; but 


| whose heart had sustained a void which nothing on 


earth could fill, she had been bereft of him whose pres- 
ence was her delight—of him who was the sun of her 
world; now that sun was set—a dark and gloomy 
night had succeeded! Yet,in the midst of this bitter 
grief, she had ‘still one lovely flower to gaze upon, one 
whose petals were beautifully expanding from the 
influence of the rays of that sun which had so lately 
set: this sweet blossom was our little Lucy, who had 
just attained her eighth year, when she was deprived 
of a father whose salutary lessons and instructions im- 
planted that good seed in her heart that sprang up and 
bare fruit an hundred fold. 


John Montague was the eldest son of one of the 
wealthiest planters in the lower part of the State of 
South Carolina he was accustomed therefore to ev- 
ery luxury, he was also the favored child of his pa- 
rents; but he was cast in too pure a mould to abuse 
the many blessings that a kind Providence had heaped 
upon him: the prayers and advice of a pious mother 
had not been lost upon him; and that knee that had 
bent in all the innocence of childhood at a mother’s 
side, that he might lisp his Maker’s praise; now that 
he had attained manhood, still knelt to offer up the 
sacrifice of an humble and contrite heart. The fire of 
imagination and intellect that beamed from his dark 
eye was softened by the reflection of the pure and holy 
mind within; the high, white classical forehead; the 


'| tall manly form: the deep-toned but softened and sub- 
. 


dued voice; all bespoke the scholar and christian. 


| Such was the youth in all the freshness of twenty- 


three summers, that bowed with the ardor of a deep 
and pure first love at the shrine of the gay and beauti- 
ful Emily Milbanke. It need scarcely be said that 
his affections were warmly reciprocated; for how 
could she be indifferent to his many charms? How 
strange is it however that we should always select our 
opposites to journey with us through this vale of tears 
Emily was just the reverse of Montague: he was the 


| meek and lowly christian; she, fashion’s most ardent 
‘devotee. In one respect they were equai—that ‘was 
‘in family and fortune; her father pursued the same 
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occupation as his, and it was from the proximity of 
their plantations that they becamne known to each oth- 
er. Emily and Montague being therefore frequently 


thrown together, a deep and lasting attachment was |! 


| 


| 





She was not unaided; 
Oh no! **He who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb” 
looked in pity on the mourner—gave her strength to 
bear up in this trying hour, and enabled herto improve 


| threatening to overwhelm her. 
| 


engendered between them, which was most cordially || the many, very many profitable instructions she had 


approved of by the parents of both. 
standing the extremely fashionable life she led, was a 
jovely creature. 


from childhood she possessed; her ear was ever open 
fo the cry of distresss, and her purse ready to relieve 
it. She was ardent in her attachments, with a bouy- 
ant and elastic temper, that was softened with the 
innocence of the dove. Her parents were devoted 
fo the world, and having been accustomed therefore 
toa perpetual round of amtisements, spending the 


Emily, notwith- | 


A constant intercourse with the | 
world had not marred the sweetness of disposition that | 


1] 
| 


received from Montague during his life time; both 
from his lips and from his holy walks. Oh who can 
deny the good resulting from communion with the 
godly? Who can breathe that holy atmosphere with- 
out having its invigorating influence diffused throughout 
them? Jn the pure air of holiness the fruits of sin 
and corruption must wither and die—they require the 


||damp noxious vapors of the plains of Tartarus, in 


gayest part of the winters in the city, and the sum- | 


mers intravelling. No wonder, that Emily 
become fashion’s idol, and that her unsuspec 
should be charmed with the court that was paid her 


as the rich and beautiful Miss Milbanke. 


should 


Iler 
Her form was so light 


hues of the opening rose. 
waved lightly in the breeze. 
that 


midnight curls 


**E’en the slight harcbell rai 
Elastic from her airy tread.” 


1 ita } ] 
SCG its head, 


Montague adored this fair creature, and after they || 
were united he took her to his father’s, as he intended || another world. 


pursuing the planting interest under the guidance of 
his father, so long as the old gentleman lived. Mont- 
ague and his much loved Emily had now been enjoy- 
ing nine years of almost uninterrupted happiness, 
(with the exception of the death of the parents of the 
former) when poor Emily was called upon to part 
with her dearest blessing on earth—her beloved Mon- 
tague, who, by his too frequent visits to his plantation 
in the Summer, fell a victim to the deadly fever that 
prevails in that section of country, during that sea- 
son. Emily must have sunk had it not been for the 
gentle little Lucy, the sole pledge of their blessed 
wnion. This sweet, delicate child would raise her 


soft intellectual blue eyes, filled with tears, to her | 


mother, when she would be exhausting herself 
lamentations, and exclaim: “Oh my dear mother, do 
not grieve so much, father is so happy! Do you not 
recollect how sweetly he told us all good by, and said 
he was going to God? He told me I must not ery, 
must be a good girl—read my Bible—be 
and then I would go to him one of these days 


lays. I am 
going to try to goto him, will you not doso too, my 
dear mother?” It was in vain tor aflection- 


ate appeal. How Emily would clasp the de 


ast this 


to her heart, saying: —‘‘I arid/, 1 awil/ try to meet him 
my belovedchild. I will humble mysel re my 
Allwise Creator, and try to say, ‘It is for me that 
I have been afflicted.’ “With this resolution did Emily 


contend with her feelings day by dav, when they were 


oy | 
She was | 
indeed beautiful !—her eyes were of that deep, liquid || 
black which melt in softness as you gaze upon them. | 
The jetty fringe of the lid rested upon a cheek which | 
vied in whiteness with the lilly, tinged.with the soft |} 


} 
| 


|| 


| which to flourish. 


Time assuaged the waters of bitter- 
ness, that had threatened to sink poor Emily immedi- 


ately, but it was only the calm that succeeds a storm; 


for beneath the smooth sarface there still rippled the 


| dark wave that would again be agitated into the unruly 


ting heart || 


tempest. Emily now endeavored to pursue the steady 


| humble course of the christian, but never, since Mon- 


tague’s death had the smile of delight been seen to 
play around those lips which once never opened but 
to pour forth the strains of a light and happy heart.— 
That heart was now too deeply wounded to be healed 
and no one could have recognized in the pale, wasted 
form of the meek and quiet mourner, the once gay and 
beautiful Emily Milbanke. Oh, how strong and last- 
| ing is the tie that binds the heart to those we love!— 
Though 
parted by that stern minister from all communion on 


Nought can sunder it—no, not even death! 


earth with each other, we still hope for a re-union in 
But none but christians can expect 
Emily possessed 
this consolation—she felt that when she should be call- 
| ed upon to resign this earthly tabernacle, that loved 
| one whose presence had been the charm of her exis- 


the blessing of this hallowed boon. 


'tence would welcome her with imperishable love, 
ito the blessed abode where he was shining as the 


| stars forever. of our dear 
Ah, she is fast budding into woman- 
hood—with all the fascinations that high birth and 


and wealth can bestow upon her: in her is seen the 


jut what has become 


|| elegant, accomplished female, with all the virtues of 


with | 


1] 


kind to you, | 


ir child | 


| the meek Christian. Lucy had learnt that this is but 
a state of trial and probation to fit us for another and 
'a better world ; and deeply did she struggle to have 
her mind so tempered, as not tolet the many allure- 
/ments by which she was surrounded, disturb its seren- 
ity: she felt their utter nothingness and emptiness ; 
she saw in the example of her mother, that nought but 
a trust in the dying love of the Saviour could smooth 
life’s rugged path-way supporting us under our great- 
est afflictions! Her mother had once been the gay 
votary of the world; but when sorrow clouded her 
No, 


she sickened more and more in their light; and it 


brow, did she turn to its brillianees for relief? 
was not until the beams of the Sun of Righteousness 
illumined her benighted mind, that she obtained the 
‘h refleetions tended 
to draw Lucy nearer to that God, whose name her dear 


confort she so much needed. Su 


father had taught her to lisp in praise. when an infant. 
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It was with heartfelt grief, that she saw the frame of || understand this agony whose household has been visit- 


her beloved mother wasting away under the blight of 
insidious consumption: how kind and affectionate was 
she to her, anticipating her every wish; how soothing 
in the consolations that she offered her; and how did 
she implore her to seek the shores of some of the West 
India islands, with the hope that their balmy airs and 
sunny climes might avert the dread disease, that was 
lurking within: but her kind solicitations were all in 
vain; for Mrs. Montague had no wish to prolong a 
life, that she wasso anxious to end; it was therefore 
not with pain, she felt that every day drew her closer 
to that home, where her beloved Montague awaited 
her. She knew that her dear Lucy’s heart and mind 
were too well schooled, ever tobe led astray, when 
she would be no more. She however endeavored to 
continue the excellent instructions that Lucy wasso 
wont to hear from her father’s lips; and it was with a 
holy calm that she awaited her departure, which she 
knew could not be far distant. It was in this state of 
mind, having been confined one week to her chamber 
that Mrs. Montague called Lucy to her bedside one 


ed by stern and relentless death? 

With what deep awe do we gaze upon that ¢old and 
stiff form, that perhaps but a few months previous was 
all life and animation, solacing and charming our ex- 
istance: can we bear to touch those icy lips, upon the 
| eloquence of which we delighted to dwell ,—now closed 
| and hushed in the awful stillness of death? Can we 
| clasp that stiffly compressed hand, that was wont to 











delightful evening, and begged her to assist her to the 
window, as she felt so much better; she thought that a 
view of the beautiful river flowing in peace near, and 
wafting from its bosom the balmy breeze of a May e- 
vening, would recall some of the pleasant sensations 
she had experienced when strolling along its banks, 
in her halcyon days of girlhood. It was with alacrity 
that Lucy sprang to her mother’s side to comply with 





herrequest. Long, long did Mrs. Montague gaze in 
silence on the scene, with every feature illumined by 


the sweet and holy refiections within: suddenly she } 





turned to Lucy, (who was sitting beside her, holding 
her once beautifully delicate, but now thin, attenuated 
hand ,)and exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, my beloved child, I see 
him; he calls me—I must go.” 

So startled was Lucy that she could scarcely com- 
mand herself; hurriedly she said, ‘‘Who is it my dear 
mother?” 

«‘Your father, my Lucy,” she answered. 
seen him—my hour is come.” 


**T have 





With these words she sunk back in her chair. Lucy 
jumped up with a piercing shriek; and clasped her in 


her arms; but she claspeda corpse! The attendants 


who had not long left the room, alarmed by Lucy’s | 


cry, flew to the apartment, when what was their dis- 
may to behold Mrs. Montague sitting erect in her chair, 
with every feature fixed in death, and Lucy with her 


arms around her, fallen into a swoon! Lucy after be- 


ing restored, could not be prevailed upon to leave her | 


mother. 


an agony of grief, too great for tears ot speech. 


That whole night did she bend over her in | 
The | 


next day she followed her to the grave; and it was not | 
until she heard the solemn voice ofthe Minister read- | 


ing our beautiful burial service, that she appeared a- 
wakened to a full sense of her melancholy situation. 
Then it was that the bursting heart poured forth in long 
and heart-rending shrieks, its agonized feelings: and 
itwas with difficulty, that she could be prevented 


from sharing the grave with her mother. Who cannot , 


~. 
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|| gle his or her tears with hers! 


| minister to all our wants, in the kindly offices of love 
and affection! Oh can we do all this without feeling 
| the utter perishableness, nothingness and emptiness of 
| every thing here below! As intense an agony as we 
| experience, when we look upon the remains of those 
we love; how is it heightened when we see the grave 
| close over them! Then is it that we know every earth- 
ly tie with them is severed, and bitter, bitter indeed 
| must be our reflections if we do not hope for a reunion 
| in an other anda better world. Although this consola- 
| tion was Lucy’s, yet the violence of her grief was then 
| too great for her to think of it; and when she was forci- 
bly taken from the grave, she continued her Jamenta- 
| tions, exclaiming ‘*gone, gone forever.” Her mother’s 
| relations would not permit her to return to her own 


|| house; they knew the sad air of desertion that pervades 


| the dwelling where death has entered, would be too 
| overwhelming for poor Lucy; especially as she was now 
| alone orphan, with neither brother nor sister to min- 
Mrs. Montague had a 
| brother and sister living, both married, it was with the 
latter that Lucy went, for her mother had always en- 
pressed a wish, that her sister, should take Lucy, should 
any thing happen to her; as she knew her sister tobe @ 
meek and lowly christian; and Lucy would therefore 
_be enabled to persue the straight and narrow way. The 
| violence of Lucy’s grief having subsided, reflection 
ensued, and it was with pious satisfaction that her aunt 
beheld the lovely girl, bowing every day more and more 
in humble resignation, as a sincere follower of the 
Lamb, to her Maker’s stroke. How often would she 
say, ‘‘oh aunt have I not been sorely afflicted? but not 
more than I deserve!’? One twelvemonth had elapsed 
since Mrs. Montague’s death, and Lucy was now a 
beautiful creature of seventeen, still growing in all the 
christian graces and virtues, her aunt Mrs. Woodbridge - 
loved her with all the affection of a parent, so did Mr. 
W : she supplied the place of a daughter to them; 
for they had two children, but they were sons. The 
' elder was one or two years Lucy’s senior, a most ele- 
gant young man, having an extremely handsome face 
/and person, with all the blandishments of the polished 
gentleman, but he was the source of, bitter distress to 
his parents; for naught satisfied him but a reckless 
plunge intoall the dissipations of life; and their good 
counsel fell on barren ground. The younger who was 
of Lucy’s age, had not the splendid person andaccom- 
plishments of his brother, but he had a noble heart, one 
that was filled with every high,and honorable sentiment. 
Edwin, for such was his name, gazed with delightupon 
his fair and charming cousin, and felt that in her 
Lucy also loved 
him, but it was the affection of a sister to adear broth- 











presence alone could he enjoy life. 
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er:—strange to say her susceptible heart devoted itself 1 die, she would be thrown upon her other relations, she 
to the gay and dashing John, the elder brother. She || knew that she would feel alone in the world, and she 
adored him with a pure and deep love; though he was || feared she could not exist without sympathy. She must 
so dissimilar to her in taste and feeling. Her heart | 
clung to him as the ivy to the oak, but he could not ap- | could pour her tale of joy or sorrow. Having dis- 
preciate her. He was touched with her beauty andart-|| covered that she could never be the partner of 
lessness, and admired her as a sweet fragile flower, of || the only one she ever truly loved, she came to the con- 
which he would soon tire and then throw away. She 
knew not this—and all his kind words, and little at- 


have some one into whose ready, listening ear, she 





clusion that it was her duty to accept the ardent proffers 
of Edwin, for she well knew, that if there could be 
tentions to her, she fondly treasured in the deep reces- || aby one to soothe and render her happy in this world, 
ses of her heart, vainly hoping that she would one day '| he must now be the one; she always highly regarded 
call him her own; and that her mild and gentle influ- and respected him, for his many virtues; for indeed, 
ence would be the means of drawing him from the they were numerous: and she felt that by constantly 
paths of sin and wickedness in which he was then experiencing his great kindness, she must recipro- 
treading. Ah, how soon was she to awake from the |} cate his ardent attachment. When Edwin declared 
fond, delusive dream! One evening her cousin Ed- || his passion to her, she gave him acandid statement 
win and herself were sitting in a parlor, that overlook- 1 of her feelings, ending with these words: ‘If after all 
ed the streets of the fashionable city of Charleston, || this, youstilldeem me worthy of your love, I will be 
when who should ride by ina handsome gig witha very | thine.’? Edwin pressed her to his heart, passionately 
beautitul girl, but John Woodbridge. ‘Who is that || exclaiming: ‘*Lucy, thou art mine forever.” 


. ’ . ‘ . : : : 
with your brother!’’ said Lucy. ‘*Do you not know A few months after this declaration, Edwin led 
Lucy to the altar; and she lived to see the fortunate 


the heiress Miss Ashton! why Johnand herself are to 
escape she had from her cousin John: for after he 


be shortly married,’”’ replied Edwin. It a vision from | 
the region of spirits had made its appearance to poor || married he became more dissipated than ever, being 
a confirmed gambler. One night, after losing every 


Lucy, she could not have been more appalled: scarce 

could she articulate, “‘indeed I did not know.”? Edwin || cent he possessed, in a fit of desperation, he commit- 
observed the ashy paleness that overspread the face of || ted suicide, by blowing out his brains with a pistol. 
His heart-broken, ruined widow, died soon after of 


Lucy, and not hearing what she said, flew to her side | 
with all the promptness of love, saying, ‘what is the || bitter mortification, under the roof of Edwin and Lucy, 
matter my dear Lucy?”? ‘‘Are you sick?” ‘Not at | whose every kindness and attention could never dissi- 
all,” was the hurried reply. After conversing on some | pate the deep despondency into which she was plung- 
trivial subject for a short time, Lucy sought her cham- || ed. 
ber, to pour forth the feelings of a fond, deceived and | 























Lucy received the dying benedictions of Edwin’s 
blighted heart: the wound was deep, but she had a balm, | parents; her gratitude and kindly feelings for Edwin 
if not to heal, at least to ease the pain—that was prayer! || increased every day; and if he was not her first love, 
Oh, how bitterly did she weep and pray to be forgiven, || she felt that he was now the only one for whom she 


if she had cherished a wrong love; and she arose from || was willing to sacrifice every earthly enjoyment. She 


her knees, strengthened to say, ‘‘it must be all for the || saw an interesting and prosperous family spring up a- 
best.” 


\} . . . . . 

'| round her; and after leading a life of unexceptionable 
. - : Ea ; : . 
Soon were her cousin John’s nuptials to be celebrat- || piety, in a green old age, with her mental and bodily 


ed. The night they were, no one knew that beneath | faculties active to the last, she resigned herself into 
. . 7 » | . . a> 

the smiles, that played on the angelic face of Lucy, a} her Maker’s hands, with the believer’s star of hope, 

heart was throbbing with all the pangs of unrequitted 


1] . . . . 
beaming in allits brightness before her. She was 
love. Oh, who ean dissemble the feelings of the heart | soon joined by her dear Edwin, who had ever kept in 
like woman? She loves, with a deep, constant, im- 


passioned affection; but if it be unreturned, she can | 
conceal it all under the smiles of cheerfulness, while || 
| 
| 


view the dying love of the Saviour. 

Such were the happy effects resulting from the 
earnest endeavor underall circumstances, to have our 
minds so well regulated, as tobe enabled faithfully to 


i. | perform the several duties allotted us in this transitory 
had some faint suspicion awakened by the emotion she ‘| life Cc. 8S. L 


betrayed that evening; but every such idea vanishe ‘nar -ch Distric : 
when he witnessed her cal behavior the pene ttn til ig sii 
night; indeed he loved her too dearly to suppose that 
she could bestow her affections on any one bet himself. 
Lucy saw Edwin’s growing attatchment, but she could 
not reciprocate it with the same warmth, for 


the cankerworm corrodes the heart! Noone suspect- 


ed the love that Lucy bore her cousin John. Edwin 


——— rt t th Oa CGttt 





There is avirtuous fear, which is the effect of faith 
and there is a vicious fear, which is the product of 
doubt. The former leads to hope as relying on God in 
whom we believe: the latter inclines to despair, and 
not relying on God,in whom we @o not believe. Per- 
sons of the one character fear to lose God; persons of 
the other character fear to find him. 


**The heart that once truly loves, never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close: 

As the sun-flewer turns on its god, when he sets, 
The same look which she turned when he rose.”” 
Lucy felt, however, that were her aunt and uncle to 
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A FEW WORDS TO OUR READERS. 
@UR PROSPECTS FOR THE COMING YEAR. 


THE close of the year makes it proper that we 


should lay before the réaders of the ‘‘Magnolia” our | 


intentions respecting the future volume. The many 


unforeseen and unavoidable hindrances which have | 


impeded our progress and prevented the regular issue | 
of our Numbers, and which have been to us a source of 


poignant regret, will now cease, and the ‘‘ Magnolia’ 


We eneatier be postimes on Genet week ries: || Georgia Historical Society, to write a history of our 
month. The numberfor January may possibly be a_ 


few days later than this, owing to the lateness of our 
issue of this number. This arrangement has been se- 
cured by interesting a publishing house in this city 
in the proprietorship of the work, and in obligating 
by contract the early and punctual delivery of the num- 
bers, and our confidence in the honor of the publisher 
enables us to assure its subscribers that they will, in fu- 
ture receive their numbers with regularity and despatch 
We are well aware of the importance of promptness 
and certainty in periodical literature ; and have insured 
both, by the most ample and positive arrangements. We 
have already stated our intention of enlarging our num- 
bers by the additlon of many pages, and of making the 


typographical execution of the work equal to that of | 


any of the American Magazines. The litetary depart- 
ment of the ‘‘Magnolia’’ will be sustained by those 
who have heretofore so ably filled our pages; and by 
new contributors of equal popularity aud merit. No 
efforts will be spared by us to give an elevated tone 
and character to its pages and a high and enduring 


rank to its literature; and while many new periodical | 


claimants for public favor are rising up in every sec- 
tion of the country, it shall be our duty to secure for 


the ‘‘Magnolia”’ that talent which shall enrich its | 
pages, and make it deservedly eminent, and pop- | 


ular. 
From the author of the ‘‘Knights of the Golden 


Horse-Shoe,” the ‘‘Cavaliers of Virginia,” &c. &c. 


we are authorised toannounce the speedy commence- 
ment for the ** Magnolia,” of another story, to be pub- 
lished in monthly numbers, which will possess as 
great interest as the former, and be in no respect in- 
ferior in the arrangement of its plot and the interest of 


its developement. Weare not permitted at present 


tospeak further of this design, but those who have | 
7 _ * - , " : ° 3 oF , || ‘ : . ; r 
followed to its close, the thrilling story of the ‘Knights '| Geo.; Prof. C. J. Hadermann of Oxford, Geo.; Lieut. 
need no assurance from || 

us, that another story from his pen will posvess as || 
great interest as his former tale of the olden time. | 


|B. Harden, Liberty Co. Geo.; Hon. Richard Henry 
The commendations, which almost daily meet our || 


of the Golden Horse-Shoe,”’ 


eyes, of the numbers of Dr. Caruthers, prove his abili- 


ty as a writer and his popularity as a novelist. 


as ‘ ° ¢ . >] 
From the author of ‘Guy Rivers,” the “*Yemassee,’ | 


&c. &c. we shall continue to receive able and impor- | 


| | 
} 








;tant assistance. The numerous admirers of Mr, 

| Simms already value his contributions, and those who 

| are unacquainted with his writings will find in his vi- 
gorous style and graphic delineations, some of the 
choicest treasures of Southern literature. 

From Dr. Wm. Bacon Stevens, we expect some 
useful papers of a varied and interesting nature; both 
historical and literary; and a series of articles from his 
pen on the early prose and poetical writers of England 
and America, has been promised for future numbers. 
The articles heretofore published in the ** Magnolia,” 
from his pen, prove him to possess unusual resources, 
both of learning and research, from which our readers 

_may expect him to draw pretty largely for their amuse- 
ment and instruction. The Doctor as they are no 
doubt generally aware, has been appointed, by the 


State,and we may expect something interesting in 
connection therewith. 


From the author of the ‘‘Packolette Papers,’’ we 
have also assurances of some farther, and equally 
interesting legends concerning the history of our 
country, which now slumbers in the memories of the 
aged, or still linger in the shadowy and fast fading out- 
line around the scenes of ancient valor and devotion. 
The beautiful tale of ‘Myra Cunningham” now clos- 
ed, indicates his power, toweave the stern incidents 
of revolutionary daring with the gentler exhibitions of 
_the heart, and create and sustain intense and thriling 
| interest in his narrative. Sucha man cannot fail to 
‘command attention, for he wields the pen of a ready 
| writer, and clothes his effusions in the graces of a cul- 
| tivated imagination. 
| The accomplished author of the articles ‘On Agri- 
culture as an Occupation” and ‘*Modern Improve- 
ments”’ will still continue his able papers, and from 


| choice pages of his productions. 

| We have not roomto refer to others specially, of 
|our numerous and valuable correspondents, or we 
| might swell the list toa much greater extent. We 
| acknowledge with becoming gratitude the favor and 
| assistance of many others, whose names we are proud 
to place upon the list of contributors to our Magazine, 
and whose continued assistance has been vouchsafed 
us with their wonted generosity and kindness, among 
whom we may particularly enumerate the following : 
Miss Mary E. Lee of Charleston, So. Ca.; Miss Maria 
Gertrude Kyle of Savannah, Geo. ; Mrs. Ellen B. H. 
Freeman of Mt. Vernon, Ala. ; Mrs. Caroline Lee 
| Hentz of Florence, Ala; A. B: Meek, Esq. of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.; John Love Lawrie of Savannah, 


G. W. Patten, U.S. A.; Hon. R. M. Charlton, Sa- 
vannah, Geo., Dr. A. Means, Oxford, Geo.; Dr. J. M. 


Wilde, Augusta Geo.; Dr. J. £. Snodgrass, Baltimore, 
| Md. ; W. ©. Richards, Penfield, Geo.; Dr. E. M. 
Pendleton, Sparta, Geo.; Ludwig Inkle, with many 
other anonymous writers. We shall also add many 
new contributors the coming year but shall suffer 
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them to appear in their order with their several con- || 


tributions. 

Our Editorial Department we intend both to en- 
large and improve. 
which the newly published works will early be placed 
in our hands and receive from us such notices as in 
our judgment their various merit may demand. We 
also design to give the latest literary intelligence 
from month to month, the principal published and 
proposed works—items of literary writing and biog- 
raphy and the various interesting topics pertaining to 
the world of letters. Our readers will thus be kept 
constantly advised of the condition and prospects of 
American literature and keep pace with the produc- 
tions of the American Press. In this we shall be as- 
sisted by the distinguished services of those who are 
acquainted with most of our eminent authors and who 
have given especial attention to the growing litera- 
ture of our Union. Their assistance will render the 
Editorial Table peculiarly valuable, and its notices 
interesting and acceptable. 


We have made arrangements by 
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A PROPOSITION. 
It is usually said—**what is every body’s business ig 





nobody’s’’—and it is exemplified in nothing more than 

inthe collection of subscriptions for periodical works. 

Except our special Agents, no one exerts himself te 
aid us, though in so doing the work would be more 
extensively circylated than by any other means. We 
are pledged, doubly pledged, to the extent of our abil- 
_ity and influence, to support the dearest interest of our 
country and the South. 

We have new to propose a plan to each one of our 
readers individually, which we are sure will arrest 
their attention. It is, that if they will use their exer- 
tions to extend the circulation of the Magnolia one 
| thousand, more than it now has, we will engage 


|| the services of W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. and another 


| distinguished literary gentleman as Co-editors of the 


|| Work. 


It is with sincere pleasure that we assure our friends 


that the ‘‘Magnolia’”’ is now placed upon a perma- 
nent and elevated basis, beyond reach of the contin- 
gencies which have hitherto hindered our progress 
and trammelled our movements. It would be in vain 
for us to tell of our Editorial trials and perplexities— 


none but those like circumstanced can appreciate or | 


understand them. For four years we have been strug- 
gling against them and perseverance, even when per- 
severance seemed almost madness, has at last been 
measurably rewarded with success. 

We are now enfranchised from the toils and drud- 


gery incident to the publishing duties of the Magno- | 
lia, and shall devote ourselves exclusively to its litera- 
ry guardianship. The promises we have made shall 


be punctually redeemed; they are based on no idle 
hopes, or false expectations; and we ask but the gen- 
erous support of our friends to ensure complete suc- 
cess. If they sustain us, wecan present them with 
rich treasures of pleasant and useful knowledge—if 
they withhold support, we shall be compelled to 
contract our resources, and adopt our circurstances 
to the nature of our means. 

Tothose of our subscribers whose prompt remit- 
ances have enabled usto carry on our work, and whose 
kind expressions have cheered our labors, we return 
unfeigned thanks, and trust that they will continue 
the substantial support which they have thus far af- 
forded. 


To those ladies and gentlemen who have so gener- 


|| list of these will also be published. 


ously devoted their time and talents in building up | 


this Magazine, often without any compensation, save 


the reward which springs from the consciousness of 


having advanced this Southern enterprise, we tender | 


the gratitude of acknowledged obligations. It will 
hardly be deemed invidious in this connection to 
state that foremost among these is the author of the 
«‘Knights of the Golden Horse-Shoe,” who, amidst 
all the cares ofa wide range of professional duties, has 
generously aided us by his efforts and wielded his fas- 
Cinating pen, in support of the literature of Georgia. 


We are authorized to promise thus much, by 
these gentlemen. Now it remains with our readers and 
the South generally, to say whether we shall have @ 
Magazine permanent among us. No one will question 
for amoment the ability of these gentlemen, to render 
the work what it should be, and if the proposition plea- 
ses those who are interested in its success, let them 
-now go to work and each man charge it upon 
| himself to obtain a subscriber. Ifthis be done, the 
| work is soon accomplished, and we have the means 
of rendering the important services of these gentle- 
men available. 

| In order to render honor to whom honor is due, we 
intend to publish a list of the new subscribers as they 
come in, withthe names of those who obtain them, 
andthe amounts remitted. Come now, good friends, 
of every degree, give us a real and substantial New- 


Year’s Gift, and we promise in return to send yow 
such a Magazine (with the assistance of the new edi- 
torial corps,) as the South has never yet seen. Nay, 
| we intend to rival the brightest of our Northern con- 
| temporaries. 


Time alone can show whether our proposed scheme 
is feasible. It will require the addition of at least 
the number of subscribers mentioned, to enable us to 

comply with the terms of the two gentlemen for the 
| coming vear. 

In addition to the above, we propose to give three 
year’s subscription of the Magnolia, to all those who 
will forward us TEN DOLLARS in current funds. A 
The Subscription 
| will be secured in the event of a change of proprietors. 

Terms of the Magnolia, $5,00. 
| Willour Exchanges favor us so faras to give the 
| above an insertion in their several Journals. 


| ERrAvTA.—On page 477 of the October No. Ist col- 
umn, line 14 fromthe top, read **they would naturally 
take their wav through Texas,’’ &c., instead of **they 
would naturally take the way by the Isthmus of Dari- 
en pass through Texas,” &c. This error is an over- 
sight of the Editor and not chargeable upon the Author 
of the article. 

162 of the same No. 2nd column, (Poetry) 

5th line from the bottom, read ‘‘village bands” in- 

stead of lads.”’ Last line on same column, 

read **Lo! one bv one,” instead of **So,”’ Ke. 

On page 463 Ist column 11th line from the top, read 
again **Lo,” for **So.” 


On page 
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